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A STATESMAN’S OPINION OF THE AMERICAN. 


National Democratic Committee. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 7, 1896. 
WHARTON BARKER, EsgQ., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
My dear Sir:— 

The work being done by you, through your paper, THR 
AMERICAN, at this time, is of the highest value to the cause of 
silver, and I only regret that your paper is not known to and read 
by every man who feels an interest in the great cause that you and 
I have sO much at heart. Your method of dealing with this 
question is certainly a scientific one, and I believe that every 
man who reads a copy of THe AMERICAN is stronger in the faith 
and better equipped for the contest, by reason of having done so, 
no matter how much he might know about the question already. 
I sincerely hope that your paper can be placed in the hands of the 
millions of men who are interested in this great cause. 

While writing, permit me to add, that I regard your book— 
‘*Bimetallism’’—recently issued, as a very valuable contribution 
to the cause, and a clear, distinct and scientific exposition of the 
I understand that it has a large sale and hope it will 
I am 

Very truly yours. 
JAmEs K. JonEs, Chairman. 


question. 
rapidly increase. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


M*® BRYAN’S speeches have been so full that they do not 

leave much that is new for him to say in his letter of 
acceptance, on the primary issues of the campaign. He has, 
therefore, taken it as an opportunity to put before the country his 
views of the secondary questions which are treated in the Chicago 
Platform. He tries to put it and himself right with those timid 
souls, who think that a denial of the right of the nationa! govern- 
ment to supersede state authority in putting down violence, means 
‘* free riot.’’ He, of course, is as much for the enforcement of 
the law as anyone; but he insists on the adequacy of the means 
provided by the Constitution for that purpose, without ‘directly 
impeaching Mr. Cleveland’s course. It is rather noticeable that 
it is only when property isin danger that the authority of the 
national government is brought into activity for such a purpose, 
to the evident stretching of the authority granted it by the Con- 
stitution. We never see it in activity when it is a question of 
lynching Chinese, Italians or Negroes. Itison behalf of corpora- 
tions that the lawyers in and out of the Presidential chair are 
most exercised, and are most ready to discover that the states 
have no right to insist on constitutional restrictions. 

Naturally, Mr. Bryan does not relish the proposition of the 
gold standard people to replace the greenbacks with bank-notes. 
He sees in it, and rightly, a plan to enable the banks to usurp a 
sovereign power of government—a plan of the banks to secure the 
control over our measure of value in their own interests. Under 








the existing réstrictions of bank-note issues, there is little possi 


bility of the banks doing so. Their circulation has steadily 


decreased with the payment of the national debt; and in the 
recent enlargement of the debt by fresh issues of bonds, they have 
not found the means to reverse this toany marked extent. When, 


therefore, they talk of replacing the Treasury notes with bank- 
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notes, they must mean notes not secured by the deposit of | 


national bonds as at present. And the only alternatives to this 


which have been sugyested by the bankers and others of the 


money-interest amount to little else than giving the note-holder a 
claim upon the assets of the bank, and thus returning to the 
uncertainty and perils which attended banking issues before the 
War. It is not such bank-notes as we now have that they mean 
to give us, but others about whose redemption, in a majority of 


cases, no one will have any assurance. 


Iv 1s rather odd that Mr. Bryan should charge the friends of 


Civil Service Reform with attempting to establish any sort of life 
tenure among our public servants; and still odder to find some 
of his critics objecting to his objection as striking at the laws 
made in the interest of that reform. <A permanent tenure is 
exactly what none of the reformers have had the courage even to 
propose, although that was the status of the public service down 
to Mr. Monroe’s administration. Nothing has been done to 
repeal the mischievous law of 1823, which provides that the com 
mission of every official, except the judges, shall run for four 
years ; and it is for that reason that our officeholders never have 
been emancipated from the dictations of their superiors in office, 
even in the discharge of their duties as citizens. Thus a friend 
and admirer of the present administration writes from Washing- 
ton that the President and heads of departments mean to take 
vengeance upon Democrats now in office, who give their support 
in any active way to Mr. Bryan. The clause in the Civil Service 
Rules which forbids ‘‘ offensive partisanship’’ is to be construed 
as applying to all such cases, while the liveliest activity on behalf 





of the candidates nominated at Indianapolis is to be treated as in | 


the line of duty to the public. 
in hypocrisy of this kind in dealing with these cases. The power 
to remove has not been affected by anything in the laws for the 
reform of the Civil Service, and Mr. Cleveland is free to dismiss 
all such officials without condescending to any hypocritical pleas 
about the matter. And should Mr. Bryan be elected to the 
Presidency he will not find the smallest obstacle in the way of his 
turning out of office every believer in the gold standard and _ put- 
ting his supporters into the places thus vacated. The law gives 
the oficeholder no security against dismissal for any pretence or 
It merely restricts the method 
of appointment ; and experience has shown that it is possible 
to control over ninety per cent. even of the appointments by 
examination. 


for none by his superiors in office. 


MAINK, like Vermont, has given a large majority for the 
Republican ticket. Itis to the strong protectionist sentiment in 
the New England States that we may ascribe their rockfast Re- 
publicanism. Maine has less than half the population of Phila- 
delphia, and contains as many lumberers or factory hands as 


farmers. Both of these believe their interests to be more involved 


Nor is it even necessary to indulge 


in the restoration of protection than in the rehabilitation of sil- | 


That Mr. Sewall is a citizen of 
the State only served to bring this issue more closely home to 
them, as he is a pronounced and prominent Free Trader. The 
result in Maine only emphasizes the necessity of bringing home 
to Protectionists the incompatibility of the protective tariff and 
the gold standard. 


ver, and they vote accordingly. 


be gained for Mr. Bryan, active work must be done among them. | 
Thousands of Republicans believe in bimetallism, but they believe | 
in protection more. 


These must be made to see that our adher- 


If Republican voters in large numbers are to 
| 
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ence to the gold standard and the resulting premium on 
which so stimulates exports from silver-using to gold-using 
tries must defeat the purpose of any tariff designed to be prot 
tive. They must be made to see that the bounty on ex; 
from silver-using to gold-using countries in the shape of a 
mium on gold will enable our silver competitors to overricdk 
tariff duties we can impose, and they must be made to se 
our farmers cannot prosper while forced to sell their sur 
products in Europe in competition with those who enjoy a lx 
on exports in the shape of a premium on gold —a bounty that 
enabled them to cut prices in half without reducing their ; 
In short, it must be brought ho: 
bimetallic Republicans that protection under the gold sta 


on production one jot. 


can be but a mere sham; that no tariff can be made protec! 
and that no tariff can bring us prosperity until we restore bi: 
allism and take from our competitors that bounty on export: 
gold-using countries which they now enjoy and which p! 
them at a ruinous advantage in competition with our produce: 


- 


If this is brought home to bimetallic Republicans they will \ 
for Mr. Bryan, and carry for him the doubtful States. I/ 
not they will vote for Mr. McKinley. These Republican bimeta! 
must be won. <A crisis confronts the Democratic Committee 
their canvas, a crisis that must be met, for Republican votes must 
be won, and they can be won only through Republicans. 





As we said, last week, it is in the states of the nearer North 
West that this election is to be decided. No election befor 
November will furnish even an indication of how they will cast 
their votes. Eastern speakers returning from the region 
question are very profuse with their assurances that the Sil\ 
and the like. Mr. Hanna 
‘‘very hard work 


sentiment ‘‘is dying a natural death,’ 
is more candid when he admits that it will take 
to get a Republican majority out of those states. Asa Republican 
newspaper points out, Mr. Bryan starts with a much larg 
assured vote than can be claimed for Mr. McKinley. With the 
South on his side and nearly everything west of the Missour 
assured to him, he may concede to Mr. McKinley both Ohio a: 
everything east of it, and yet obtain a handsome majority. I is 
this fact that affects the Republican managers with a discom! 
which majorities in the Down-East states do not relieve. 


THE friction between Democrats and Populists, bred 
previous election contests and fostered by local rivalries of leaders 
on both sides, have been confined to the South mostly, where the) 
count for notNing practically. It is a different matter when thi 
break out in a border State like Kentucky, and result in the nom- 
ination of separate electoral tickets. As the previous friction 
between the two parties was never very strong in this State, there 
is reason to suspect that some in the Democratic camp are 
especially anxious for the election of Mr. Bryan, although they 
have not the consistency to go over to the support of Messrs 
Palmer and Buckner. It is hardly to be supposed {that all those 
who fought so hard in the State legislature to prevent the re 
election of Senator Blackburn, have become such steadfast sup- 
porters of the free silver policy that they are ready to make 
sacrifices for its success. Some of them probably feel that there 
is nothing in this election for them, aud that their political future 
will be best secured by their being able to cry out ‘‘I told you 
so!’’ on the day after the election. And at critical moments such 
candid friends have the power to work for the accomplishment of 
their own predictions, without showing their hands. 


Tur Democrats of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
have put themselves on the record as endorsing the choice ma le 
by their national convention and its declaration of principles. 1% 
Pennsylvania there was talk of invoking the aid of the courts t 
keep the convention in the hands of the gold standard party. I 
was actually proposed to ask an injunction against the substitu: 


) 


t 
\ 








u 
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of a new chairman for the one who had presided at Allen- 


But a look 
he temper and make-up of the convention satisfied the minor- 


town, When the gold standard p ople were in control. 


ty of the futilitv of such an appeal to an outside authority 
With the authority 


n by county conventions, the supporters of the gold standard 


ist the will and wish of the majority. 
were struck from the list of members in a number of cases; but 
rs were allowed to remain on the roll, and one of them to file 
The con- 


protest, which the convention would not hear read. 
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vention then proceeded to declare its agreement with the Chicago | 


tform, and to select electors in harmony with its candidates, to 
olace those who had resigned. 
In New York the interest centred largely on Senator Hill, 


The Albany Democrats tried to get 


Chicago convention. 
7 Suffalo convention with 


the fence by electing him to the 
instructions to vote for the endorsement of free silver; but this 

tion he declined. It furnished him, indeed, with just the 
rtunity he wanted of staying away from the convention and 
wing upon others the responsibility of framing and adopting 
He would 


endorsement of what was done at Chicago. have 


|to eat more than a little ‘‘ crow’’ if he had done otherwise, 
r the part that the gold standard people cajoled him into pur 
» in the national convention. As it is, the party has shown 
tit can move without him; and, whatever be the result, that 
unfortunate showing for a leader who works on Mr. Hill's 

It isa man of a different record and character who can 


rd to stand alone and play the martyr. 





Two great failures in the dry goods trade emphasize what we 
already said as to the vicious methods of our Anglo 
American system of banking. Both Hilton, Hughes & Co., of 
New York, and Coffin, Altemus & Co., of this city, ascribe 
their immediate embarrassment to the refusal of the banks they 
lealt with to give them the amount of accommodation in discounts 
‘re 
The banks 


vite and produce panics by effecting a mischievous contraction 


that they had been accustomed to receive. thus 
of the form of money which is used in wholesale business, and 
The 


volume'of discounts, unless thus constantly renewed, lapses by the 


this simply by abstaining from discounting fresh paper. 


expiration of the time specified on paper already discounted, 
which the endorsers are required to take up at once. 
the reasonings of Lord Overstone, Stephen Colwell, R. H. Pat- 
terson and others of the better writers on money, the monetary 
character of the credits created by discounts has never been 
rightly understood. Hence it is that they are left on such a pre- 
carious footing. It is just here that the shrewdness of the Scot- 
tish people has shown itself in devising a system of bank credits 
which are not precarious, and dependent on the nerve of half- 
instructed bank directors. 
except England in this matter, and the situation in England dif- 
fers from ours by the width of the sky. 

The organs of the gold faction continue to ascribe these 
failures and the loss of employment they occasion to the agitation 
in behalf of silver. Many of them took up just the same cry 
against the discussion of the slavery problem before the war ; it 
‘disturbed business.’’ In more recent times they found the 
same harm in the discussion of the tariff. Isa nation to have no 
opportunity to redress its own wrongs and adjust its own 
machinery, because we have ptt it into the power of handfuls of 
bank directors to ruin themselves and their neigbors alike through 
their timidity ? 


In spite of 


But we decline to learn of any country 


THE death of Prof. Francis J. Childs, of Harvard, reminds 
us that we live in the age of specialists, and that a great scientific 
reputation may be built upon the investigation of what seems a 
narrow province of knowledge. It was Herder, stimulated by the 
study of Bishop Percy’s ‘‘Reliques’’ (1765), who first pointed out the 


been playing fast-and-loose ever since his return from | 
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There 
are, indeed, few things in later literary and scientific work of 


resemblances in the ballad literature of different countries. 
which Herder has given no prophecy. The Grimm brothers fol- 
lowed this up by more exact and careful comparisons of German, 
But it was Prof. Childs who 
first subjected the extensive ballad literature of Great Britain to 


Scandinavian and Scottish ballads. 


an exhaustive comparison with that of other countries, and 
showed the extent to which a common source for both the form 


and contents of the ballads of Aryan Europe is indicated. In this 
field he was the acknowledged master, hardly any English writer 
venturing to compete with him in handling the subject. What 


is sull wanted is a writer of less severely scientific method, who 
shall popularize his results, and make them accessible to all. 


THE report of the arrest of Patrick J. Tynan, the ‘‘Number 
One’ of the Invincibles, will cause no grief to any judicious friend 
of the Irish cause. If it be true, as the London police claim, that 
his visit to Europe was part of the preparation for a great dyna- 
mite campaign, in which the Czar, during his proposed visit to 
England, was to be the victim, then this supplements other indi- 
dications that the Irish dynamiters have been in close relations 
with the continental conspirators of the same school. It was, 
indeed, through the incitements and the monetary support of the 
Red party that the ultra-nationalist party of the Irish were drawn 
With this desper- 
ate handful the Nationalists generally have no relations, being 


into the war upon public order by explosives. 


sundered from them by the possession of religious convictions 
very different from the Antitheism of the Reds, whether contin- 
ental or insular. 

Kiven Tynan would not be regarded by his continental friends 
as having the nerve for a master-hand in the use of the explosive. 
Secretary Forster was the victim whom the Invincibles had singled 
out especially, and they actually had stopped his carriage on the 
Dublin quays by getting a jaunting-car in front of it. Yet they 
desisted from throwing the bombs on discovering that his children 
were with him. Tynan himself gave the signal to let him pass 
for that time, and the next day Mr. Forster left Ireland. ‘Then it 
was that the two young and unoffending officials from the Castle 
were substituted for the Chief Secretary, and were killed in 
Phoenix Park. As one of them was the brother of the Marquis 
of Hartington, it is not unfair to suppose that the murder caused 
the defeat of Home Rule, by arraying the Marquis on the side of 
the Union and against all claims of the Irish people to self-gov- 
ernment. It was he who organized and still—as Duke of Devon- 
shire—-leads the Liberal Unionist party. 


A LONDON newspaper makes a rather clever suggestion that 
the English holders of mortgages on American farms should deal 
with the farmers as generously as the English landlords have 
dealt with their tenants at home. Both classes have suffered 
eqnally from the artificial depreciation of the prices of farm-pro- 
duce. Both have been equally bound to pay according to the 
terms of agreements made before that depreciation became so 
severe. The English farmer took his land on a nineteen-year 
lease ; the American farmer borrowed money to make improve- 
ments on a mortgage. ‘The sacredness of contracts is equally at 
stake in both cases. But the English landlord—the Prince of 
Wales, for instance—on finding that the terms of the contract had 
become ruinous to his tenants, made a voluntary reduction of 
twenty, thirty, forty and in some cases fifty per cent. of the rent, 
until prices should revive. The English and the American 
money-lender neither proposes nor assents to any such reduction. 
He insists on the letter of the bond, whether the farmer be 
ruined or not. 

As a general principle the sacredness of contracts is a sound 
social doctrine. But it always has been set aside where its 
enforcement would involve one party in ruin. Imprisonment for 
debt was one way of enforcing it, which was thought just on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Slavery, either formal or virtual, was 
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In our own time the British government found that the 
ryots of large districts of Southern India had been reduced to vir- 
It effected 
their emancipation at the expense of setting aside multitudes of 


another. 
tual slavery by the petty usurers of their villages. 


contracts, and enacting that for the future loans must be made in 
the presence of a magistrate and on terms )}. judged equitable 
Tun English workingman never was a free trader, and if he 
had had the suffrage in 1846, Cobden would not have effected the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. ‘The Chartists, who represented the 
workingman’s demand for the right to vote, always denounced 
the 
speakers. 


Manchester League, and in many instances mobbed its 
Nor has a half-century’s experience of free trade satis- 


While 


other classes have been deserting it as a gigantic mistake, no talk 


fied the workingman of the excellence of that system. 


about the ‘‘ big loaf’’ has induced him to embrace it. He grows 
only firmer in the belief that English labor should be employed in 
making what Englishmen are to use. The Congress of Trades’ 
Unions, in session in Kdinburgh, asks that the government at 
least shall cease using paper made on the Continent, and shall 
require every bid to supply its offices to call for British paper. 
It also repeats its approval of the opposition to the employment of 
children of school age in factories and the like. 

It was the opposition of Bright and Cobden, Peel and Glad- 
stone to Lord Shaftesbury’s acts to stop such abuses which gave 
ree Trade its first severe blow in England. It enlisted against 
hard-hearted 


ordinary. free trader might be made by his worship of ‘‘un- 


the philanthropic classes by showing how 


restricted competition,’ 
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| 


the | 


Bright gave it another severe blow when | 


he opposed laws to prevent adulteration of food, declaring that | 


e ° . *,* ‘. | 
adulteration ‘‘is one form of competition,’’ and therefore more 


sacred to the Manchester school than the health and lives of the 


people. 


this worship of competition has not control of the teaching in any | 


British or Irish University. It is only in America that it still 


finds champion and advocates. 

THE situation in the Kast has improved only through England 
Thus 
far, however, she 1s isolated, the Triple Alliance co-operating 


being daily more inimical to the Sultan and his misrule. 


To-day the school of political economy which sanctioned 


with Russia to keep up the Moslem travesty of government, under 


which thirty millions of Christians possess security for neither 
person, nor life, nor chastity. Still it must count for much that 
one Christian government has declared the system intolerable, and 
has furnished encouragement for the organization of private 
opposition in other countries. Greek Independence was won at 
last without the support of even one European government, 
because the hour came when the Turk was no longer tolerable; 
and the blow struck at Navarino, though hardly meant, was 


decisive. 


THE “‘ FIFTY-CENT DOLLAR” 


THEREFOR. 


AND 








ITH silver at sixty-seven cents an ounce the difference 
between the value of 3714 grains of silver as bullion and 
the same weight of silver coined into a dollar is 48.2 cents. In 


THE REASON | 


| 


other words, the silver in our standard dollar is worth as bullion | 


but 51.8 cents—a fraction less than fifty-two cents. 


Here, then, | 


is a difference in the value of the silver dollar and the same | 
weight of silver bullion of forty-eight cents, a difference that | 


That this enhancement of the value 
of the silver dollar over silver bullion is conferred in some way 
by the government is questioned by none, but there is a surpris- 
ingly wide variance of opinion as to just what this fiat is. 

The view that this fiat of law consists in an obligation of the 
government to redeem its silver dollars in gold on demand is wide- 
spread, and this belief, though resting on absolutely no founda- 


arises out of the fiat of law. 
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tion of fact, is clung to tenaciously by many, by gold m 
metallists and bimetallists alike. 
ernment is under no obligation to redeem its silver dollars in ¢ 


As a matter of fact, the go, \ 


and it has never been its practice to make any provision for 
redemption. 

So it is vot through providing for the redemption of s 
dollars in gold that the government makes good the diffe: 
between the bullion and coin value of the silver dollar 
difference is made good in a very different way. It is made ; 
not by treating the silver dollar as a mere token and repres: 
Made available by 
for the payment of debts, it shares, in spite of unwise discrim 


tive of gold but by treating it as money. 


tion, the burdens of money with gold, and it is because it is fi: 
to share these burdens that it is the equal of gold. As servic: 
as gold to those in need of money with which to pay for 
chases or to settle any ordinary debt the monetary demand {al!s 
on the silver dollar equally with gold, and it is the moneta 
demand that falls on the silver dollar but not.on silver bu! 
that gives silver as coin a greater value than silver as bullion 
makes good the difference between the bullion value and 
value of the silver dollar. 

The silver dollar is available for use as money, while sil 


bullion is not. In brief, silver bullion, by the closing of o: 
mints to free coinage, has been demonetized, but the silver dolla: 
save for the exception clause as to its legal tender quality that C 
makes it possible for individuals to demonetize it by private 

tract, 


is monetized as of old. And being monetized it is sought 


after by those with debts to pay. As gold goes no farther in pay 
ing debts dollar for dollar than our silver dollar, those with debt 
to pay have no preference for gold over silver. Either gold 


silver is equally serviceable to them and naturally in tendering 


payments for debts they will tender that money which they can A 
most readily obtain. ra 
If gold commands a premium, be it ever so slight, debtors — 


will not tender gold in payment of their debts. If they have gold t 
but no other money at hand they will not tender gold, but th: h 
will take it to some broker where they can sell it so as to put t! 

premium into their own pockets instead of the pockets of g 
And on the other hand, if they have not money 1 gr 
hand of any kind but are dependent on the sale o! 
most debtors are, to realize the needed money, they will uot 


creditors. 


propert \ is 0} 


receive gold from those to whom they sell their property but that 
money which can be had most readily, for even should it happen W 
that the purchasers of their goods had gold in hand such pu 
chasers would not use it in payment, but would sell it for othe: W 
money that commanded no premium but that would go just as 
far in paying for their purchases, for by so doing they would 
make a profit of the premium. 

For instance, suppose gold commanded a premium of on 
half of one per cent., or, in other words, that one hundred sil\ 
dollars and a fifty-cent piece besides could be had in exchang: 
$100 in gold coin, it is clear that no one having this gold and 
aware of this premium would pay it away at its face value, | \ 
would, if obliged to part with it, take it around and sell it to the ta 
bullion broker offering the premium so as to pocket the fifty-cent 
piece that was offered as a premium for every $100 of gold. Thus 
the debtor with a debt to pay and knowing full well that one 
hundred silver dollars would go just as far as $100 in gold would i 
make no effort to get gold to tender in payment, or if he had gold 
he would sell it for silver so as to make the fifty cents. The 6 
result, of course, would be that those having gold and payments Aa 
to make would strive to dispose of their gold in exchange ‘or a 
silver. Consequently everyone who possessed gold but could © 
afford to hoard it and keep it in idleness would not pass it away 
at its face value, but would strive to sell it so as to make a prott 
of the premium, while no one would pay this premium who had 
not some especial use to which to put gold and for which use 
silver would not serve. 


oe 
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So just so long as gold commanded a premium there would 
he pressure to sell it and this would tend to wipe out the premium. 
Moreover while the premium remained, practically no monetary 
jemand would fall on gold, for it is to the advantage of everyone 
with payments to make to pay in the cheapest dollar. Con- 
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sequently the monetary demand: for silver would be increased just | 


the 
S ist 


monetary demand for gold fell off, and so the constant 
tendency of the silver dollar would be to rise and the gold to fall 


until the difference in the value of the two coins was bridged over | 


| the premium on gold disappeared. 

Thus we see that # is the law of self interest that impels 
btors to pay in that dollar which is cheapest that holds the 
In short, it is the fiat of law that 
tizes the silver dollar which makes it the equal of gold. 


silver dollar at a par with gold. 


If this law was extended to silver bullion by opening our 


ts to the free coiriage of silver, then silver bullion would 
me available as money and the monetary demand would fall 
Con- 


sequently silver bullion would become the equal of silver coin, for 


silver bullion as it now falls upon gold bullion. 


law of self interest that impels the use of the cheaper money 


ull debt payimg power to the exclusion of the dearer 
uld force silver bullion to rise to a par with silver coin and 
e silver coin and bullion to a par with gold. Until 


parity was restored gold would remain out of circulation 

| the monetary demand would fall on silver with double force. 

Consequently silver would rise and gold fall and thus the parity 

between the two metals restored and maintained just as the parity 

between our silver dollar and gold coin is now maintained,—in 

ther words by the monetary demand falling on the cheapest 
aoiar, 


Our silver dollar is a “‘ fifty-cent dollar’’ only in the sense 

it its bullion value is but little more than half of its face value. 
As bullion it is indeed worth but 52 cents, but as a coin it is the 
equal of gold. On the silver dollar falls a monetary demand 
that cannot be felt by silver bullion so long as our mints are closed 
to the free coinage of silver, and consequently the silver dollar 
has a greater value than the silver bullion of which it is com- 
posed. 
gold; but simply because the demand for the silver dollar is much 
If the mints were 


open to the free coinage of silver, this could not be; for then the 


Not that the silver dollar is in any way redeemable in 
greater than the demand for silver bullion. 


monetary demand would spread over silver equally with silver 
oin. The result would be that silver coined and silver uncoined 
would have one and the same value. 

So, under free coinage, we would coin no ‘‘fifty-cent dollar;’’ 
we would coin no dollar that would be worth more as coin than as 
bullion; for the 371% grains of pure silver of which the silver 

llar is made would everywhere have the value of the silver 
‘lar, whether coined or not. 


TiTE WORLD'S MONEY AND THE WORLD'S TRADE. 
\ E hear a great deal from our gold contractionists of the bene- 

fits and advantages we derive from having a money of cer- 
and fixed value in common with the gold standard countries 
‘urope, and they threaten us with dire disaster should we 
1 our mints to the free coinage of silver, which, they assume, 
would at once force gold out of circulation, place us on a silver 
nometallic basis and derange our exchanges with all gold stan- 
lard countries. In the gold using countries of Europe we 
| the principal market for our agricultural products, and this 
ket, we are told, would be jeopardized should gold, as a 
ilt of opening our mints to silver, go to a premium in the 
United States. We would then no longer have a money of fixed 
an | common value with our customers, and this, we are asked to 
eve, would be a well nigh insurmountable {impediment to 
ie with such countries. 


But such an impediment to trade —in the shape of a premium 








os) 
— 


on gold fluctuating from day to day—has not proven insurmount- 
able to our chief competitors for the European markets. It 
since the western nations closed their mints to silver, and asa 


is 


result silver commenced to depreciate as measured in gold and a 
premium on gold appeared in silver-using countries, that exports 
of Indian wheat and cotton to England have reached large pro- 
portions, and it is only during the past few vears and as the pre- 
mium on gold has risen, that exports of wheat from Argentine 
to Europe have increased so enormously. So also do we notice 
large increase in the export of wheat from Russia to Great Brit- 
ain, although Russia has been nominally on a silver, and practi- 
cally on a paper basis, with gold at a premium. 

And, on the other hand, while wheat exports from Russia 
and Argentine and India to Europe have increased greatly, 
exports from the United States, from Australia and Canada have 
barely held their own. So we see that this impediment in the 
shape of a premium on gold has not prevented our competitors 
Like Canada 
and Australia, we have enjoyed the benefits of a money of fixed 
that 
but 
still we have failed to keep pace with our competitors, handi- 


from getting the best of us in the British markets. 
value in common with the gold-using countries of Kurope 
is, amoney that has appreciated in value just as has theirs 


capped as they are, if we are to believe our gold contractionists 
by a premium on gold. 

That a money of fixed value in common with all the world 
cannot fail to facilitate commerce, and that a derangement in the 
exchanges between the two halves of the globe such as is inevitable 
so long as one-half does business on the basis of gold values and 
the other half on silver or paper, must prove an impediment to 
trade, we would be the last to deny. But this impediment to 
commerce between the two halves of the globe works all one way 
The 
loss resulting from the derangement of the exchanges of the 


and not as our gold contractionists would have us believe. 


world falls on the gold-using, not the silver-using countries. The 
whole course of the commerce of the world is certainly and very 
rapidly being changed, but it is to the detriment, not the advan- 
tage, of the gold-using countries. In brief, those peoples doing 
business on a silver or paper basis, and with gold at a premium, 
are reaping the benefits; the gold standard countries the whirl- 
wind of their own folly. 

We have said the impediment of a premium on gold to com- 
merce works all one way. It stimulates exports from silver-using 
to gold standard countries, and puts a check to imports from gold 
standard countries into silver-using countries. While stimulating 
exports, it fosters home industry; and so it is that, as the premium 
on gold has risen, the silver-using countries have become more and 
more self-reliant. What they formerly bought abroad they now 
make at home, and instead of being customers for the manufactu- 
rers of gold standard countries, they bid fair to soon be competi- 
tors. And competitors of the most serious type they surely will 
be if we persist in cutting the world’s money and thie world’s 
trade in two halves and giving ourselves the short end. 

The premium on gold in silver-using countries which has 
arisen out of the discarding of silver by the western nations, the 
doubling of the monetary burdens of gold and the consequent 
divergence in the value of the two metals, has acted as a bounty 
on exports to gold-using countries and as a tariff against_imports. 
Under the protection of this tariff they have built up home manu- 
factures, and under the stimulus of this bounty they must soon 
enter into competition for the markets of gold standard countries. 
And this competition in manufactured goods our manufacturers 
can no more successfully meet than have our farmers and planters 
the similarly fostered competition in agricultural products which 
they have been brought face to face with in the markets of 
Europe. 

As the premium on gold has risen so has the cost of remitting 
from silver-using to gold-using countries, and consequently just 
as gold has risen, so has the cost of everything bought in gold- 
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using countries, provided the gold price has not been reduced pro- 
portionately with the fall in the gold price of silver, and as the gold 
prices asked by manufacturers in gold standard countries have 
fallen in no such degree as the fall in the gold price of silver, the 
cost of nearly everything bought from gold-using countries has 
been enhanced to silver-using peoples. Naturally this enhance- 
ment of price has driven them to supply their own needs and the 
peoples of the Orient—the Japanese, the Indians, the Chinese 
have entered into manufacture and on European methods, with 
marked success. ‘Thus by raising the cost to silver-using peoples 
of everything bought from gold-using countries the premium on 
gold has been an impediment to the export of manufactured goods 
from gold-using countries. It is gold standard England, not 
silver standard India or China or Japan that has been the loser. 
And while the premium on gold has thus put a check to 
exports from gold-using to silver-using and paper-using countries, 
this same premium has resulted in wonderfully stimulating the 
export of agricultural products from India, Argentine and Rus- 
While our 


producers have been handicapped by the steady appreciation of 


sia to Great Britain. The reason is not far to seek. 
gold that has subtly increased the burdens of all debts, our compe- 
titors have remained untrammeled. The result has been that they 
have overstepped us. To our silver competitors, silver has as 
great a value as ever, and so they have been quite content to ask 
a smaller and smaller gold-price for their products, just as gold as 
ineasured by silver, has risen, and they have, as a consequence, 
been enabled to buy the same amount of silver with a smaller 
amount of gold. Thus it is that prices have been cut in half 
and our producers, unable to reduce the cost of production, 
impoverished, 

So here again we see the derangement to trade and commerce 
that the premium on gold works, and the derangement is to our 
loss, the benefit to our competitors. 
which is now so destructive, is the child of our own folly. With 


Yet this premium on gold, 


gold and silver united we had one world’s money, and no people had 
any advantage over another, arising out of differences in currency. 
The money of the whole world fluctuated ever in the same direc- 
tion, and as a consequence, so far as money was concerned, there 
was one common level of the world’s prices. Prices all over the 
world fluctuated in the same direction, they rose together and 
they fell together, for gold and silver being joined together, they 
were distributed equitably over the world. Moreover, this spread- 
ing out of the metals tended to give to money a great stability, 
for the value of money instead of being dependent on the value of 
Conse- 
quently changes in value consequent on fluctuations in production 
were minimized. 


one metal was dependent on the joint value of two. 


Thus, following the discovery of gold in California and Aus- 
tralia, the tendency of gold was to fall. But this tendency was 
minimized, for, through the agency of the bimetallic nations, the 
stock of money in the silver-using countries was increased in like 
ratio as it was in gold-using, and consequently the effect on the 
price of money of the increased production of gold was spread 
And how was this distribution accom- 
plished? Without jar or loss. France was the great equalizer. 
Her mints were open to both gold and silver. She coined both at the 
ratio of 15% of silver toone of gold. Consequently as soon as gold 
fell so as one ounce of gold became worth less than 15% ounces 
of silver, the coinage of silver practically ceased, while gold was 
coined in great quantity. The result of this coining of gold was 
of course to add to the volume of money in France and raise 
prices. Soon prices rose above the world’s level and then the 
Orient became an attractive market to buy in for all those nations 
whose mints were open to gold and who felt the resultant rise in 
prices. Consequently imports from the silver-using to gold-using 


over the whole woi'd. 


countries were stimulated, and this led to demand for silver to send 
back in payment. And this silver, where could it be had? In France. 
So France sent her silver to the Orient and sold it to others who 
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wanted it for similar remittance. The result was, of course, tha: 
the increase in the volume of money in France from the coinage 
of gold was held in check. This, in turn, made France among 
the nations of Europe an attractive market to buy in, for prices 
rose there less rapidly than elsewhere. Consequently gold was 
attracted to France, and thus a more rapid advance in prices else- 
where than in France held in check, for just as prices rose appre- 
ciably higher in the gold-using countries than in France, the more 
imperative was the attraction of gold to France. And as gold was 
thus attracted to France silver was released for export to the 
Orient. Thus gold was attracted to France to fill the place of 
silver sent to the Orient until an equal distribution of money 
between the Occident and Orient was reaccomplished, and the 
world’s level of prices re-established at the new and higher Jeve! 
of prices. 

Thus, under bimetallism we had a money of fixed value « 
mon among all the nations of the globe, not among gold-standard 
nations alone, but among silver and gold-using and bimetall) 
nations alike. To trade between silver and gald-using countries 
there was no impediment—there was no uncertainty. 

Yet the gold contractionists oppose the restoration of bimet- 
allism on the ground that it would derange our exchanges with 
gold-standard countries. 
standard of value the world over. We overthrew bimetallism 
and we cut the world’s money in two, we established two fluctu 
ating standards in place of one comparatively stable, we deranged 
the commerce of the world and we placed ourselves under a hand- 
icap in trade with silver-using countries while holding out a 
Yet the 
gold contractionists hold up as one of the great benefits of the gold 


bounty to them when coming in competition with us. 


standard the maintenance of a par of exchange with the gold 
standard countries. One of the great evils growing out of the 
adoption of the gold standard by the Western nations is that it 
has given to one-half of the world a gold standard of value and to 
the other a silver. 

Far from giving to the world a standard of value common 
all countries, the abandonment of bimetallism has made such a 
standard impossible. It has made two worlds’ moneys and two 
worlds’ trades inevitable. The restoration of bimetallism can 
alone bring the world’s commerce out of the chaotic condition 
into which the dethronement of bimetallism has thrust it. Gold 
contractionists profess to desire a money of certain value in com 
mon with all the world. Only by restoring bimetallism can it be 
obtained. Under bimetallism we had it once. Under bimetallism 


we can have it again. 


HAS GOLD APPRECIATED AND IF SO, WHY 


W* know that within the past twenty three years prices in all 

gold standard countries have fallen greatly. If we compare 
prices ruling in Great Britain to-day for staple commodities with 
average prices obtained during the years 1867—77 we find that th: 
general level of prices has fallen by forty per cent and if we turn to 
the United States and compare the gold equivalent of currency 
prices in 1873 with prices of to-day we find the same fall in prices 
as we do in Great Britain. Of course if we compared currency 
prices of 1873 with the gold prices of to-day the fall in prices 
would appear to be considerably greater, for gold commanded 4 
premium over currency in 1873 of over 10 per cent. So while 
gold prices in general have fallen by 40 per cent. since 1873 
rency prices have fallen by over 50. 

Thus we see clearly enough that commodities as compat 
gold have become cheaper and that gold as compared to 
modities has grown dearer; that prices as measured by gold »ave 
fallen by 4o per cent. since 1873 and that gold as measured by 
commodities has appreciated by over 66 per cent. But this «oes 
not show us whether it is gold that has appreciated or comme 
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depreciated, whether gold has become more valuable and harder to 
get Of commodities, in general, owing to improved methods of 
production, easier to produce and easier to get. 

Indisputably there has been a marked change in the relative 
values of gold and commodities in general, but to what is this 
change in the comparative values of money and the products of 
labor due? Is it due to a change in the value of commodities or 
of money, is it money that has become dearer or has the produce 
of men’s labor been cheapened through the introduction of labor 
saving machinery and economies in production? These are the 
questions that the American people are called upon to solve. It 
is on these questions that hangs the issue of the campaign. 

If the fall in prices is due not to an enhancement of gold, but 
toa general cheapening of the cost of production and increased 
productiveness of labor then the fall in prices of late years has inured 
to the benefit, not the injury of the producing classes. This is the 
claim of the gold mono-metallists. This is the position taken by 
Mr. McKinley. But if on the other hand the fall in prices has 
been, as we believe, due, in large part, to an enhancement in gold 
consequent on discarding silver as a money metal, then the fall in 
ices has borne down grievously on the producing classes, for while 
their ability to produce has not markedly increased, they have been 
obliged to part with a larger and larger share of the products of 
their labor to satisfy the claims of the creditor classes. That such 
has been the cause of the fall in prices seems to us to be proven 

lisputably by the impoverishment of our producing classes and 
f such is the cause we cannot in justice to our producing classes 
This is what Mr. 


Brvan and thase who are earnestly supporting him propose to do. 


)quickly remove it by removing the cause. 


We propose to restore silver to its place as money and thereby 
cheapen gold and raise prices. 

If the fall in prices had come as the result of an increased 
productiveness of labor, then the producing classes would not have 
suffered loss from such fall, for although, as prices fell, it would 
have taken a greater quantity of produce to satisfy the claims of 
the creditor classes, the productiveness of labor would have been 
so increased that even though the creditor received more, the share 
of the products of labor leit to the active agents in the produc- 
tion of wealth after paying interest and other charges would 
not have been lessened, and consequently the remuneration of 
employer and wage-earner would have increased even though 

bliged to pay more produce to the creditor just as prices fell. 
That the wage-earner has been impoverished and the employer 
lriven to the verge of bankruptcy by the fall in prices is therefore 
conclusive evidence that the fall in prices has not its origin in an 
improvement in the methods of production, not in a lessened cost 
of production and depreciation of commodities, but in an appre- 
iation of gold. The cause of falling prices ever lies in an 
increased demand for money relatively to the supply, and this 
change of relation may arise out of one of two causes or a com- 
bination of the two. Either the volume of money may be con- 
tracted or the volume of goods to be exchanged for money may be 
increased. In either case the effect on the value of money will 
the same. It will rise and as it rises prices will fall. A 
general cheapening in the labor cost of production through the 
introduction of labor saving machinery and the resulting increased 
productiveness of labor must result, provided the volume of money 
is not increased, in a fall in prices, for just as labor becomes more 
productive and more produce is produced the demand for money 
is increased and as this demand increases money rises and prices 
fall. And on the other hand if we contract the volume of money 
while the volume of surplus goods in the hands of those seeking to 
exchange them for the surplus products of others remains undi- 
minished the effect must be the same, for the demand for money 
that was distributed among the larger volume of money will fall 
with undiminished force upon the smaller and consequently 
money will rise and prices fall until the value of commodities has 
fallen proportionately with the contraction of money. 
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The Census of 18go tells us that the value of the products of 
farm, mine and factory in the United States, footed up for the 
census year to a total of eleven billion dollars. But we much 
doubt whether our real production of wealth reached this sum, for 
in making up the reported value of manufactured goods, many 
duplications appear. Thus the manufacturer of cotton cloths, in 
reporting the value of his products, gave the approximate money 
value of the finished product, but it is evident that a large part of 
this reported value was not conferred in his mill, but included, 
not only the cost of manufacture, but the cost of the raw material 
as well. Thus the value of the cotton we produced and spun and 
wove at home, was counted not only on the plantation, but this 
wealth, produced by the planter, was again included and counted 
Not 
alone was the value conferred by the spinner and weaver given in 
the report of the wealth produced by manufacturing, but the 
wealth produced by the planter was added and thus reduplicated, 


in the reported wealth value of manufactured products. 


with the result that the value of manufactured products appears 
to outrun in ait otherwise inexplicable manner the value of agri- 
cultural products, for at first sight it appears that manufacturing 
is, man for man so engaged, three or four times as productive as 
agricultural labor. In the census year the value of agricultural 
products was given at 2% billion dollars, and of manufactured 
products at nearly three times as much. It seems most probable 
that if we eliminated duplications that appear in the reported 
value of manufactured products, the value conferred on raw pro- 
ducts by manufacturing would not exceed the value of the pro- 
ducts of the farm. To this we have to add our mineral products 
to a value of about $600,000,000, so it appears that the total pro- 
duction of wealth in the United States is about one-half that given 
by the census, or say 5'% instead of 11 billion. 

This great amount of wealth which we produce must be 
exchanged, for those that produce it consume directly but a small 
part of what they produce. Much the larger part is a surplus 
production which, to be made available, must be exchanged for 
the surplus products of others. Moreover, it is for the greater part 
absolutely impossible to effect a direct exchange between producer 
and consumer. Not only do many products pass through many 
hands before ready for consumption, but in the final distribution, 
middlemen must be employed. Take, for example, a simple 
It must pass through at 
least three, probably four hands, that is, it must be sold three or 


instance, Such as the farmer’s wheat. 


four times, in different forms, before it reaches the consumer. 
Thus the farmer sells his wheat to the miller, if, indeed, he does 
not sell it through a middleman, the miller sells it as flour to the 
retailer or baker, and the baker or retailer to the consumer. So 
we have at least three exchanges in the simple distribution of 
wheat. And in many articles there are many more exchanges 
necessary between the producer of the primary article and the ulti- 
mate consumer. So if we produce 5% billion of products annually, 
the exchanges that will take place before this wealth is finally dis- 
tributed will foot up to at least five or six times the value of the 
products. Thus, in the course of the year we have exchanges in 
effect to the value of perhaps $30,000,000,000 or more. 

To effect these exchanges we have a volume of money in cir- 
culation, if we accept the Treasury estimates, of $1,500,000,000. 
In other words, every one of these dollars in circulation must be 
turned over, on the average, either actually or by check, twenty 
times in the course of every year. Now suppose that through a 
general improvement in methods of production, the increased pro- 
ductiveness of labor became such that we produced 11 billion of 
products to be exchanged where we now produce but 51% billion. 
Clearly the exchanges to effect would be doubled, so that we 
would have $60,000,000,000 instead of $30,000,000,000 of 
exchanges to make with our $1,500,000,000 of money. Clearly 
this would be impossible unless we could make each dollar go 
round twice as fast as before. And if we could not make these 
dollars go round faster, they could not keep up with their work, 
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consequently money, relatively to the demand, would become 
scarcer, and as it became scarcer it would become dearer and 
prices would fall. ‘This would go on until prices had so fallen 
that the volume of exchanges in money was no greater than before, 
that is until we cut prices in half so that the same amount of 
money sufficed to exchange double the quantity of goods. 

It is such a general improvement of production leading to a 
lessened cost of production and increased output that the gold 
contractionists hold accountable for the fall in prices. Of course 
such a cheapening of goods from this cause would double the income 
of the creditor classes but it would not lessen the remuneration 
of labor or cut into the profits of industry, for the increased pro 
ductiveness of labor would more than make good the increased 
outlay as interest and other fixed charges. Consequently we are 
told such a fall in prices is not injurious. But though a fall in 
prices resulting from a general cheapening of production is stripped 
of many of the baneful results of a tall in prices consequent on an 
appreciation of money it is nevertheless injurious and injust. 
Although such a fall in prices leads not to actual loss in income 
or curtailment of recompense to either employer or wage-earner 
it must result in transferring to the creditor classes a large share of 
the increased productiveness of labor that belongs of right to those 
whose inventive faculties and energy have made such increased 
productiveness possible. In brief, if prices fall the reward of 
invention comes not to the producers of wealth but goes to those 
who have had no part in the invention and done nothing to 
bring it about. Justice requires the reward of invention should 
go to the inventor, the reward of energy to the producer, and 
this is only possible when stability of prices is maintained. 
Consequently the volume of money should ever be increased with 
the volume of wealth produced, for in no other way can prices 
be maintained. Just as labor becomes more productive the 
volume of money should be expanded, for in no other way can the 
workman be secured the enjoyment of his enterprise which is his 
_of right. 

So under no circumstances is a fall in prices justifiable but 
when it results from a scarcity of money and consequently an 
appreciating currency it is absolutely deadening to industry. 
Thus if now with our thirty billions of exchanges and billion and 
a half of money we should cut our volume of money in half or to 
$750,009,000, prices would at once fall, for the smaller amount 
of money would be called upon to do the work of $1,500,000,000 
or twice as much. And this it could only do by circulating twice 
as fast. If it could not be made to circulate faster, and with the 
loss of confidence following on such a violent contraction, it 
would be more likely to circulate slower than faster, it could only 
effect fifteen billion of exchanges in the course of the year instead 
of thirty billion. Consequently goods would accumulate unsalable. 
Cuts in prices would follow and prices would go down until the 
volume of exchanges was reduced to $15,000,000,000, 

And with this fall would come infinite injury to producers, 
to employers and wage-earners, for while they produced no more 
than before, they would be obliged to surrender double the quan- 
tity of produce as before to satisfy the claims of the creditor 
classes. Consequently, the share of the products of labor to be 
divided among those active in the production of wealth would be 
curtailed, and as a result enterprise would be discouraged and 
industry stagnate. For instance, an industry that before the con- 
traction produced goods to the value of $10,000 from which 
$2,000 had to be set aside to meet interest and other fixed 
charges, would, with the volume of currency cut in half, produce 
goods of a value of but $5,000. Yet $2,000 would, just the same, 
have to be set aside to meet interest charges, etc. Consequently, 
instead of four-fifths of the product belonging to employer and 
wage-earner, only three-fifths would remain for division between 
them, and so not only would the nominal value of their recom. 
pense be cut down but their actual share in the wealth they pro- 
duced as well. 
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And this is just what we have done in effect by discardiy, 
silver. We have made money scarce and dear. We haye 
impoverished our people, stifled enterprise and paralyzed indus: 
The fall in prices has been due to the appreciation of gold, » 

a cheapening of production. Hence the distress. That the cause 
lies in the appreciation of gold is conclusively proven by the fact 
that the fall in prices has sapped the profits of ‘industry 
undermined the value of manufacturing plants and farming | 
alike. If the fall in prices had been due to improved meth 
production there would have been no depreciation in the value of 
the agents of production. If the productiveness of farm and 
tory had increased with the fall in prices, neither farm nor many 


facturing plant would have suffered depreciation in value. Prices 
of the products of labor would have fallen, but not the valu 
farm and factories. Indeed, they would have become 
valuable, not less. Wheat might have fallen by one-halt 
the same land that before produced but twenty bushels to 
acre was made to produce forty, and with less expenditure 
labor, the value of such land would have increased, not fallen 
But we know that as prices of commodities have fallen, fa: 
lands and manufacturing plants have fallen, and so we must 
miss the fallacy of cheapening of production advanced by the 
contractionists to account for the fall in prices. The cause is none 
other than the appreciation of gold. Silver has been discar 
as money and gold has appreciated. That is the whole sto: 
We must elect Mr. Bryan and put silver back in its old plac: 
money. That is the remedy. 


WOMAN'S WAYS, 


AY, ask no vow, dear heart’! Too lightly slips 
The word ‘‘ forever '' from our careless lips. 
We pledge eternity—who in one day, 
Forgotten, silenced, mingle clay with clay! 

How do you know your eyes will always shine 

With that glad welcome when they meet with mine 
How dare I say this heart for aye will swell 
To answer yours— knowing its frailty well ? 


To-day sees plighted troth and clasping hands ; 
To-morrow, shattered faith and broken bands, 
Oh, pitiful for mortal lips to swear ! 


More fitting this: unceasing fervent prayer 
That our love’s flower, escaping frost and blight, 
May bloom immortal, as we hope to night ! 
—Catharine Young G 


* 


It is quite uncommon to find a woman ‘‘ foreman’ in a 
press-room, but Miss Rena Challender, of Manister, Mich., holds 
that singular distinction. When only sixteen years of age she 
began her career at the case on the Luther Lance. At one tine 
while the editor was away, she did the entire work of the office 
editing, typsetting and presswork. After a consolidation of the 
paper with another, she worked at typesetting for a year and then 
was made foreman, and intrusted with the management of the 
mechanical department. She was last year elected a member of 
Typographical Union No. 39. She is also a member of the 
Woman's Press Club, of Michigan. 

* 

‘Many women who would scorn a dishonest or even a meat 
action, have a certain habit which they consider merely thrifty, 
and which borders very closely, nevertheless, on real greed. This 
is the handling over and sorting of vegetables or fruit before pur- 
chasing. Every woman has a perfect right to refuse to buy what 
she does not think, after proper investigation, is worth the price 
asked for it. But no woman has any right whatever to pick out 
the best for herself, thus leaving all the poorer portions, either tor 
less fortunate buyers or on the seller’s hands. Some go as far : 
to open ears of corn to examine the kernels. It is quite poss!/e 
the next comer may not care for what shows so plainly that it has 
been condemned, even though matters have’ not gone so far 4s 
with a certain prominent clergyman’s wife who positively | 
into the article handed to her to see if she likes the flavor. Such 
people do not mean to be grasping or unfair, but they must be 
very hard for the poor huckster to endure in patient silence. 
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The habit of paintjng the face and darkening the eyelids is 
as ancient as the deluge. The Chaldean women painted their 
eyes to protect them from the sun. Alpinists did the same to pro- 
tect them from the glare of the snow and ice. In Greece the sti- 
bium was in constant use to make the eyeslarger. Homerrecom- 

nuded an essence to Penelope to restore her faded color. In 
me the statues of the gods were periodically painted red, ver- 
milion being used for the cheeks. This custom spread. First 
conquerers and afterwards the women painted their faces with red 
and white. Roman women used oxide of lead for the purpose 
of whitening the skin, vermilion for the cheeks, blue paint for 
the veins and black for the eyes. False eyebrows and hair were 
worn. In Tartary a rhixture of balsam, alum and goose fat is 
used to give a yellow look around the eyes. This is greatly 
imired in that country. Arab women beautified their eyes with 

smpound of burnt sugar, oil and pounded walnut shells. 

* 





Women as diners;out are rarely sought after. At the con- 
ventional dinner party they are present in numbers equal to match- 
ing the men guests, but in selecting the couples the hostess 
usually asks her women for their beauty, toilet, or because they 
happen to be wives of the men she desires—very seldom for any 
individual quality they possess, not more than one of the sex in 
five hundred ever being able to meet the requirements laid down 
for men. One reason for this is their incapacity to disguise’their 
utter indifference to stories and anecdotes. 

A joke or absurd incident that a man will roll under his 
tongue, laugh over and repeat for years, will scarcely tickle the 
risible faculties of his wife. He thoroughly enjoys an audience 
who will listen to his talk, whether grave or gay, and he seldom 
hears a good thing without storing it up for further use. 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 





Tea, as a substitute for food, is playing havoc with the 

people’s health. 
ok OF 

Hay fever may be much relieved by using fine dry salt, like 
snuff, Try it. 

* 2k 

Nauseous physic maybe given to children without trouble 
by previously letting them suck a peppermint lozenge, a piece of 
alum, or a bit of orange peel. 

* OK 

To prevent a bruise from discoloring apply immediately hot 
water, or, if that is not at hand, moisten some dry starch with 
cold water and cover the bruised place. 

* 

A strengthening hair wash is the following: One ounce of 
tincture of cantharides, one ounce and a half of olive oil, and one 
ounce of rosemary. Shake these ingredients together thoroughly, 
and apply to the roots of the hair with a small piece of sponge. 
One or two applications a week should be sufficient in ordinary 
cases. 

*, * 


Raisins, dates and chocolate tablets are all good sustainers 
for a day’s tramp or a day’s runon wheels. A country physician 
who finds himself obliged often to be oblivious to meal-times says 
that he finds the compressed chocolate cakes, easily carried and 
easily nibbled, his food salvation over afd over again in the course 
of the year. 

* 

The effects of hair-dye are more injurious than is, perhaps, 
generally known. It is frequently responsible for headaches, 
nervousness and general debility, and in some cases has been 
known to induce a form of hysteria which has fatally affected the 
patient, and been the foundation of a lifelong disease. In one 
case which came under the notice of a celebrated doctor, hair-dye 
produced a most distressing melancholia. The patient, who was 
a lady of some celebrity, sank gradually under the effects, and it 
was only by drastic measures—frequent bathing and violent 
gymnastics—that she eventually recovered. Many doctors are of 
the opinion that hair-dye has a deteriorating effect on the brain, 
and in Paris one of the principal insurance offices has refused to 
insure people who dye their hair. 

#7 ; 
_ Blisters on the feet, which are necessarily very painful, 
should be bathed on going to bed with strong salt water, to 
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which, if they are very tender, it is an excellent.thing to add just 
a very little vinegar and fine pounded alum, 

People who suffer very much in this way will always do well 
to wear rather thick-soled boots, having them especially made, as 
it is most importait for any one who has very tender feet that the 
boots should be perfectly fitting. Into these boots a pair of 
lamb's wool socks should be placed, and these socks should be 
thickly spread over with soft soap on the inside of the foot of the 
sock. 

If the blisters come up very high, it is wise to let out the 
accumulated fluid by running a darning needle through the uppet 
surface of the blister. If it is allowed to break the surface of the 
skin, it is apt to become very sore, sometimes being very difficult 
to heal. 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 





KNOW of a dry little, sly little man 

Who comes o'er our threshold whenever he can; 
Though little he cares for the sunshine and light; 
He haunts our big library when it is night. 


When papa is reading his paper with care, 

And I'm dozing all snug in the cushioned arm chair, 
When mamma looks up from her sewing — ‘'My dear, 
Perhaps you don't know that the sand-man s been here."' 


Then I hunt round the curtain, on top of the books, 
’Neath table and sofa, and all sorts of nooks, 

And out on the stairway, and down in the hall; 

But I can’t find the sly little sand-man at all! 


Clara Louise Angel, 
; * 

A good mother was hearing her little child repeat the Lord's 
prayer the other night. As the child hesitated a bit over the 
expression, ‘‘Forgive us our trespasses,’’ she interrupted long 
enough to ask, ‘‘Do you understand, dear, what ‘trespass’ 
means?’’ ‘‘Oh yes,’’ replied the little one: ‘‘it means ‘keep off the 
grass !’”’ 

#3 

Ease of manner must be gained early in life if it is to be 
genuine and not an affectation. Sensitive little ones readily become 
self-conscious and awkward if they are teased about their appear- 
ance and peculiarities. So we should be careful to avoid fixing 
their minds upon any defect, and not criticise them too much. 
Gracefulness is largely a matter of confidence, and to make a child 
timid and fearful of giving offence in whatever he says or does, is 
to place him at a disadvantage all his life. 


7 7 


Almost every child in China has a fan of its own. They 
are the playthings of the Chinese babies, as children in this 
country delight in rattles. Chinese nurses amuse their young 
charges with their fans, which they, too, are never without. 
The children learn to handle their fans very expertly, for the fan 
in the hands of a Chinese has a certain language of its own. 
Rich and poor alike, every boy and girl, must have a fan. A 
poor little Chinese boy who has scarcely a whole garment, and 
who rarely gets a good meal, will still have a fan, and use it con- 
stantly. Not, of course, that they are expensive, for they can be 
had there for next to nothing ; the idea of a little street gamin, 
such as are seen in America, caring to use a fan is what seems 
curious, 


Send your children into the open air as much as possible. 
Open-air exercise is one of the most important conditions for the 
preservation and obtaining of health, and, though exercise for 
the young infant must be passive, for the child who can run and 
play it should be very active indeed. 

Kk 

In Siam the lighting of a cigar indicates a betrothal. In that 
country a person wishing to become betrothed to the girl of his 
choice, offers her a flower, or takes a light from a cigar ora cigar- 
ette if she happens to have one in her mouth, and, thereupon, 
provided there is no impediment in the birth months and years of 
the respective parties, steps are at once taken to arrange for the 
payment of the dowry. The families of the bride and bridegroom 
have each to provide at least $1,000. In Calabria, as in certain 
parts of India, a lighted taper or a lighted pipe betokens the 
acceptance of the suitor for the hand of a lady in marriage. In 
Siberia it is the custom that when a suitor has been accepted by a 
girl, she presents him with a box of cigars and a pair of slippers 
as a sign that he is to be master in the house. 











LITERARY NOTES. 


AMONG THE NEWSPAPER MEN AND THE MAGAZINE WRITERS— 
WHAT'S NEW AMONG THE ARTISTS, ACTORS AND 
AUTHORS, HERE AND ELSEWHERE. 

oo D. Appleton & Co.'s September publications are 

‘‘ What is Electricity ?’’ by Prof. Trowbridge, of Harvard ; 
‘* Alterations in Personality,’’ by Alfred Binet, with an introduc- 
tion by Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, ‘‘ Fiat Money in France ’’ (new 
edition), by Andrew D. White, ‘‘ The Statement of Stella 
Maberly,’’ by F. Anstey, ‘‘ A Court Intrigue,’’ by Basil Thomp- 
son, and ‘‘ The Idol Maker,’’ by Adeline Sergeant. 
* + 





The Chap Book has been appointed to receive subscriptions 
in the United States for a proposed monument in Paris of Paul 
Verlaine. The money is to be raised by international subscrip- 
tion. 

* 

Mr. Ade’s book, ‘‘ Artie, a Story of the Streets and Town,’’ 
is to be issued by Herbert S. Stone & Co., of Chicago, in a few 
days. Its stories, which are, by the way, a complete guide to 
modern slang, attracted much attention when published in the 
columns of a Chicago daily newspaper. They have been changed 
a bit and improved, and are accompanied by exceedingly clever 
character-drawings by John M. Cutcheon. 

* 

Mr. Gladstone writes of Felix Gras’ ‘‘ Reds of the Midi,’’ 
translated by Mrs. Catharine A. Janvier: ‘‘ I have read with great 
and sustained interest ‘The Reds of the Midi.’ Though a 
work of fiction, it aims at presenting the historical features, and 
such works, if faithfully executed, throw more light than many 
so-called histories on the true causes of thé Revolution, which 
are so widely and gravely misunderstood. As a novel, it seems 
to me to be written with great skill.’’ 

* 

In order that Arthur Morrison's new book, ‘‘ A Child of the 
Jago,’’ may be issued this fall a new plan for its serial publication 
has been adopted. The first thirteen chapters will appear in 7he 
New Review. The remainder of the work will be given to the 
public for the first time when the story appears in book form, 
The American publishers are Hetbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago. 


* 


Good Housekeeping, for September, has a most palatable and 
useful bill of fare for its many feminine readers, and, by the way, 
every head of a household ought to be a contributor to this care- 
fully prepared monthly family journal. Here are the titles of 
some of its leading articles for this month, and they give a good 
average idea of the usual ‘‘ contents :'’ ‘‘ Domestic Economy,’’ 
‘* A Select Company,'’ ‘‘ The Poetry in Housework,’’ ‘‘ Mother's 
Vacation,’’ ‘‘ Family Mending,’’ ‘‘ Pastime for Children,’’ ‘‘ The 
Wonderful Instrument,’’ ‘‘ How to Sweep a Room,’’ ‘ The 
Mushroom,’’ ‘‘ Next Door Neighbors,’’ ‘‘German Food,’’ ‘‘Home 
Duties and Pleasures,’’ ‘‘ Mothers and Children.’’ 

Kk 

A letter written by Robert Burns, and hitherto unpublished 
except in a local Scottish paper, is published in Zhe Athenzum 
(London). The poet wrote from Edinburgh, August 14, 1787, 
to Archibald Lawrie, then studying for the Church. One pas- 
sage of the letter runs as follows: ‘‘ The clock is just striking 
one, two, three, four—twelve forenoon, and here I sit in the attic 
story, a/ias the garret, with a friend on the right hand of my 
standish—a friend whose kindness I shall largely experience at 
the close of this line—there—thank you—a friend, my dear Mr. 
Lawrie, whose kindness often makes me blush. A friend who 
has more of the milk of human kindness than all the human race 
put together, and, what is highly to his honor, peculiarly a friend 
to the friendless, as often as they come in his way ; in short, sir, 
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he is without the least alloy a universal philanthropist, and his 
much beloved name is, a bottle of good old port !"’ 
* 

‘The Historic Churches of Paris,’’ by Walter F. Lonergan 
with numerous illustrations by Brinsley F. Le Fanu, will be pub- 
lished early in October by Mr. Thomas Whittaker. A handsome 
volume is promised by the publisher. He also announces Cha: 
lotte M. Yonge’s new historical story, ‘‘The Wardship of Steep. 
coombe.’’ 

* k 

‘‘A Race for Empire, and Other True Tales of 
West,’’ is the catchy title of a most tastefully gotten-up pamphlet 
descriptive, historically and otherwise, of wonderful Spokane and 
the picturesque country in its immediate vicinity. The work js 
issued by Zhe Morning Spokesman-Review, of Spokane, Wash 
ington, and is a marvel of typographical neatness and exquisite 
engraving skill. Evidently Spokane has grown and flourished 
in a manner that is as phenomenal as it is astounding to all dwel- 
lers in the East. ‘‘A Race for Empire’’ tells in the most 
graphic way of the abounding prosperity that has attended thrift 
industry and enterprise. Spokane steps gracefully into the front 
ranks in the onward march of progress and civilization. 

* 


The September Ladies’ Home Companion has as its leading 
feature a paper on ‘‘ Appalachian America,’’ by William Goodell 
Frost, President of Berea College, with supplemental articles by 
Prof. Shaler, of Harvard University ; Charles Willard Hayes 
the United States Geological Survey ; George W. Cable 
Rev. A. D. Mayo. The article is profusely illustrated, showing 
types of the people inhabiting the mountains of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, together with their primitive homes and customs. 
The Companion has also short and delightful stories by Opie Read, 
Elizabeth Overstreet Cuppy and Margaret Seymour. There ar 
also charming poems, practical hints on the preservation of health 
and beauty, illustrated fashion articles and a very interesting 
‘* Children’s Page.’ 

ee 
* 

Outing is our favorite magazine in its special line of out-do 
life sketches and sports. It is bright and wholesome, and its illus 
trations are artistic. The September number has, among a host 
of other good things, ‘‘ The Secret of the Pines,’’ by H. M 
Hoke; ‘‘ The Thirty-Foot Class,” by R. B. Burchard ; ‘‘ Rk 
and Reed-bird,’’ by Ed. W. Sandys; ‘‘ With the Upland 
Plover,’’ by James R. Benton; ‘‘ The Moose Call,’’ by Frank 
H. Risteen; ‘‘The Silver Wedding of Canoeing,’’ by R. 
Burchard ; and ‘‘ Military Rifle Shooting in America,’’ by Licu- 
tenant A. S. Jones. It also contains a complete story—‘* Ty 
Courtship of Jack Curtis,'’ by George Gladen, an Adirondack 
romance with a thrilling climax, such as deerhunters seldom 


experience. 
* 

The Great West is a new monthly magazine conducted by 
Elisha Hollingsworth Talbot, 1725-1739 Arrapahoe Street, Den- 
ver, Colorado. It is handsomely illustrated, and is devoted ' 
the’ discussion of subjects relating to travel, mining, finance, 
manufactures, agriculture and recreation. The initial number, 
in addition to those ‘‘ departments,’’ all of which are cared for by 
capable writers, contains a number of interesting articles, among 


stina 


” 


from a Palace Car;’’. ‘‘Colorado Springs’ Celebration;’’ ‘‘An Out- 
ing in Missouri,’’ and ‘‘Adventures while Cycling.” 
* 





The Daily Register, Norristown, Pa., is a live, one-cent, daily 
morning newspaper, full of news that is of local and general 
interest. Its editorials are virile, able and logical, and it has 4 
larger circulation in Montgomery County than all its other rivals 
combined. The people like an honest newspaper. 
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ANSWERS ;5TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


rILSE ASSUMPTIONS AND GROUNDLESS FEARS. 


fests 








Mr. Wharton Barker, Editor of THR AMERICAN: 
DeAR SIR :—Kindly answer the following questions : 

1). Will not independent free coinage of silver contract our currency 
by driving gold out of circulation, thus continuing ‘the fall in prices’? 

2). Will not it tend to put a premium on gold when we have to settle 
n adverse balance of trade with foreign gold standard countries? 
Hazleton, Pa., Yours truly, 

Sept. 12th, 1896. BIMETALLIST. 

(1). The openingtof our mints to the free coinage of silver 
can not possibly lead to currency contraction and a further fall in 
prices. The amount of money in circulation in the United States 
on September rst, was given in the Treasury Statement at $1,539,- 
169,634, a sum roughly divided into one-third gold, one-third sil- 
ver, and one-third unsecured paper. The gold contractionists 
assume that the openitig of our mints to silver would drive all our 
gold out of circulation and thereby force a contraction of our cur- 
rency by $500,000,000 or by one-third of the present volume. As 

matter of fact there is no such sum of gold in circulation, but 
we will grant the gold contractionists the exaggerated premises 
on which they build their assumption, and we will not dispute the 
correctness of the Treasury estimate of gold in circulation, although 
t is manifestly and admittedly an over-estimate by some $300 - 

000. We say admittedly, for the Director of the Mint in his 
report on gold and silver production for 1888 explicitly stated that 
$275,000,000 of the gold said to be in circulation at that time 
could not be accounted for. And it is on this same false estimate 
of gold in circulation in 1888 that the estimates of gold in circula- 
lation to-day are based. 

But passing all this over, let us grant the correctness of the 
Treasury estimates, let us assume that we have in circulation 
$1,500,000 of money, one-third of which is gold. Now if this 

mount of gold should be driven out of circulation, it is clear that 
our currency would be contracted by one-third and prices corres- 
pondingly depressed. But is it possible that the free coinage of 
silver could lead to such a fall in prices? Grant even that on the 
election of Mr. Bryan, panic should seize the European holders of 
\merican securities, and that they should throw such securities 
on our markets for sale regardless of price, and demand gold in 
payment. ‘That they would do so is not at all likely, for such a 
course would be nothing less than a voluntary peeling down, on 
their part, of our indebtedness to them, from which peeling down 
they would suffer and we would profit. But grant that, seized 
with unreasoning panic, they should make this sacrifice of 
securities, that as a result a drain on our gold for export 
would set in such as would soon exhaust the $100,000,- 
ooo of gold in the Treasury, lead to the suspension of 
gold payments, and the driving of our gold out of circu- 
lation. Clearly a fall in prices would follow in America, conse- 
quent on the resulting contraction, while in Europe the tendency 
of gold prices would be to rise just as the gold we exported was 
absorbed in their currencies. The result would be that America 
would become an attractive market to buy in, and our gold would 
come rapidly back to us in payment for increased exports of wheat 
and cotton and other produce, for the British trader will spend his 
gold where it will buy most, and if it would buy more in America 
than elsewhere, back it would come. Gold would not perman- 
ently leave us unless our foreign creditors could buy more cotton, 
ind wheat and such other products as they have need of elsewhere 
than here. If our cotton and wheat and beef were cheaper than 
the cotton and wheat and beef offered for sale elsewhere our gold 
would not leave us, for so long as gold spent by the British trader 
in America brought him more produce than gold spent anywhere 
else, he would have no inducement to take our gold. On the con- 
trary he would have every inducement to spend such gold as we 
| owing him in the purchase of our produce and to send us more 
besides. _ 

Unless, under free coinage, prices rose in America so that the 
ounce of gold would purchase more elsewhere than here, gold 
would not leave us. And so a contraction of our currency under 
free coinage is out of the question; for contraction would mean 
lower prices, and if prices fell in America to a lower level than 
elsewhere, our creditors would take our commodities for what we 
owed them, and send us gold into the bargain. Under the gold 
standard, prices will continue to fall in America as they have in 
the past, and yet such fall will not check gold exports; for as gold 
tises, gold prices will fall all the world over, and consequently, 
unless we reduce our prices to a greater degree than our competi- 
tors—a reduction which for us is quite impossible—our foreign 
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creditors will have no inducement to take our commodities in 
preference to our gold. But, if prices were forced down in Amer- 
ica through a contraction of our currency such as the gold con- 
tractionists tell us would follow the opening of our mints to the 
free coinage of silver—which they assume would force the expor- 
tation of our gold—the case would be very different; for, while 
prices fell here, they would rise in Europe, and, as a consequence, 
America would be a doubly attractive market to buy in. In short, 
America would become the place where gold could be spent with 
greatest advantage. 

So contraction of our currency and a further fall in prices 
under free coinage would be impossible; for so long as the ounce 
of gold was as valuable in America, and would purchase as much 
or more of produce in America than it would elsewhere, our for- 
eign creditors would take our commodities in preference to gold. 

2. It is quite evident from what we have said that the free 
coinage of silver could not lead to the expulsion of our gold unless 
prices rose in America to a level comparatively higher than those 
in other countries from which our creditors draw in part their sup- 
plies. If prices thus rose our creditors would take our gold in 
preference to our commodities In other words adverse trade 
balances would. be built up and our gold taken in settlement. But 
that prices would rise in America and remain stationary in other 
countries as the result of opening our mints to silver is not to be 
anticipated. In fact the first effect of opening our mints to silver 
would be to raise the gold price of silver and as silver rose, in 
response to the increased demand, toa par with gold at our coinage 
ratio, all those peoples producing ona silver basis and selling for 
silver would be obliged to raise the gold prices they asked for 
their products in order to obtain the same silver price. And as 
they pay the cost of production in silver, a cost that does not change 
with fluctations in the gold price of silver, they would be obliged 
to raise the gold price of their products just as ‘silver rose. So the 
first effects of opening our mints to the free coinage of silver would 
be to raise the cost to the British trader of everything bought 
from those countries in which gold now commands a premium. 
Consequently in all gold standard countries prices of those things 
which they have obtained from silver using and paper using 
countries would rise and in response to this rise in prices in gold 
standard Europe, prices would rise here. In short prices would 
rise in gold standard countries to a greater degree than here and 
the result would be that gold would not flow away from our shores 
but would be sent to us to pay for increased purchases of those 
products which we produce and sell in the markets of Kurope in 
common with silver standard and paper using countries. 

But let us grant another assumption of the gold contract- 
ionists. Assuming that the opening of our mints to silver would 
lead to a premium on gold the gold contractionists tell us that the 
burden of our foreign indebtedness, payable as it is in large part 
in gold would be greatly increased. It is indisputable that with 
gold at a premium it would take more dollars to pay the interest 
on a gold debt than now. But this would be no measure of the 
burdensomeness of the debt. It is not a question of how many 
dollars but of how much produce we must give to obtain the 
necessary number of dollars to meet the charges on our foreign 
indebtedness. It is with wheat and cotton and pork, not with 
gold or silver that we must pay much the larger part of our 
foreign indebtedness and it is not a question of dollars but of how 
many bushels of wheat and pounds of cotton and pork it will take. 
The one question that concerns our producing classes is how the 
free coinage of silver will affect the debt paying power of their 
produce. And to this question there is only one answer. It must 
increase that debt paying power whether gold goes to a premium 
or not. 

Even suppose gold should go to a premium, and that it 
would take 150 silver dollars to pay a gold debt of $100, still the 
burden of indebtedness would be lightened, for it would take less 
wheat or cotton or pork to raise the 150 silver dollars than it 
now takes to raise 100 gold dollars. In other words the prices 
we obtained for our products abroad would rise further than the 
premium on gold. And the reason for this is readily explicable. 
The export of our gold would cheapen gold abroad, and as a 
result raise gold prices. Moreover, as gold was cheapened, the 
divergence in the value of gold and silver would be lessened with 
the result that prices of all products bought from silver-using 
countries would rise. Consequently, we would get better prices 
for our products in the European markets than now, and our 
indebtedness would be correspondingly lightened. 

For instance, the farmer who now has to raise the gold to 
meet an interest charge of $100 and gets but 50 cents a bushel 
for his wheat, has to part with 200 bushels of wheat. If, under 
free coinage, he got $1.00 a bushel for his wheat he would be 
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much better off, even if obliged to pay a premium of 50 per 
cent. for gold, for the 150 silver dollars necessary to give in 
exchange, for $100 in gold would cost him but 150 bushels of 
wheat where before to raise the $100 in gold he had to part with 
200 bushels. In short he wonld be fifty bushels of wheat better 
off, and the burden of his indebtedness would be lightened by 
25 per cent. 

So, in the first place, there is no reason to suppose that gold 
should go to a premium as the result of opening our mints to the 
free coinage of silver, and in the second there is nothing to be 
feared if it should. 


REDEMPTION OF BANK NOTES. 


To Mr. Wharton Barker, Editor of THk AMERICAN 

DEAR Sik» In your issue of August 29, in reply to the question of Mr. 
W.S. MeCully, as to which of our paper moneys are legal tender you stated 
that National Bank notes were redeemable over their own counters in lawful 
money of the United States, which would be in gold coins, silver dollars, 
yreenbacks or Treasury notes, and that the National Bank notes were also 
redeemable at the Treasury at Washington, D.C 

We had a meeting here last evening, and one of our speakers stated that 
in order to get gold for a National Bank note it was necessary to exchange 
itinto a yreenback. After the meeting I said to the gentleman: ‘ Are not 
National Bank notes redeemable in gold?” He replied that they were not. 
I then said to him: ‘‘ Are not the National Bank notes redeemable at Wash 
ington, D.C?" He said they were not. 

I would like to know who isright. I suppose you have good authority 
for your statement, and would like you to publish the section of the statute 
which requires National Banks to provide ior the redemption of their notes 
at ihe Treasury, if there is any such statute, if not, from what authority do 
you make the statement referred to. Also please state whether a holder of a 
National Bank note can demand gold of the Treasury. 

Yours truly, 
WINBURNE, PA., September 9, 1896, 


(KO. EF. MERRITT. 

Our statement in THE AMERICAN of August 29th as to the 
redemption ot National Bank notes was strictly correct. The cir- 
culating notes of any national bank are redeemable at its own 
counter, on demand, in lawful money of the United States. Every 
National Bank is also required to deposit a fund for the redemp- 
tion of its notes with the Treasury of the United States at Wash- 
ington, where votes of National Banks are redeemed in ‘‘ green- 
backs '’ when presented in sums of $1,000 and multiples thereof. 

Thus, over their own counters, the National Banks are 
required to pay their circulating notes, on demand, in lawful 
money of the United States, and at the same time provide a fund 
for their redemption at Washington, where they are redeemed in 
greenbacks. Lawful money of the United States consists of such 
money issued by the national government as is, by law, legal 
tender in the payment of debts, and coming under this category 
are our gold coins, silver dollars, greenbacks and Treasury notes 
of 1890, In moneys of this kind the National Banks must redeem 
their notes, on demand, but the option as to what kind of lawful 
money of the United States shall be tendered in payment rests 
with the banks. Gold coins are lawful money of the United States, 
and the banks are required to redeem their notes in lawful money, 
but this does not obligate the banks to provide for the redemption 
of their notes in gold, for there are other kinds of lawful money 
than gold coin, and the banks have the right to pay in any kind. 
They may pay their notes presented for redemption in either gold 
coin, or silver dollars, or greenbacks, or Treasury notes at their 
discretion, and the note holder cannot refuse payment in that 
money which the bank chooses to tender. If the note holder 
desires payment in gold and the bank sees fit to tender silver dol- 
lars the note holder has no ground for objection. He must accept 
that money, so long as it. is lawful money of the United States, 
which the bank chooses to tender. If he wants to get gold, the 
bank may favor him by redeeming its notes in gold, but it is under 
no obligation to do so. If the bank does not choose to pay gold 
on notes presented for redemption, still, so long as the bank is 
willing to pay its notes in greenbacks or Treasury notes, the note 
holder can get gold by presenting the greenbacks given him by 
the bank at the United States sub-Treasury in either New York 
or San Francisco for redemption in gold or by presenting the 
Treasury notes for redemption at any sub-treasury. 

Be it understood that the United States is under no obliga- 
tion of law to redeem the greenbacks and Treasury notes in 
gold but such is the ruling established by the Treasury Depart- 
ment and so if a bank redeems its notes in such currency the 
note holder who has received greenbacks or Treasury notes can 
readily convert them into gold. But if the bank tenders payment 
of its own notes and at its own counter in silver dollars, there is 
only one course for the note-holder who insists on getting gold 
for his national bank notes to pursue. He cannot insist that 
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the bank tender him other money than silver dollars which are 
lawful money of the United States; he cannot insist on paymen; 
in gold or in either greenbacks or Treasury notes. But stil! t! 
is one course open to him. Hecan bundle up the notes he 
presented at the counter of the issuing bank for redemption 
forward them to Washington. There the United States Treasure; 
will cause them to be redeemed in greenbacks and 
these greenbacks he can get gold from the national governm 
So directly or indirectly national bank notes are at present 
changeable for gold coin. At Washington they are redeem 
in greenbacks, at the counters of the respective banks in eit he; 
gold coin, silver dollars, greenbacks or treasury notes at 
discretion of the bank. ¢ 
The National Bank Act provides for the preparation 
circulating bank notes under the direction of the Comptroller of 1) 
Treasury and the delivery of the same, under certain restrict; 
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States in the United States Treasury at Washington as secur: 
for the redemption of such notes. The issue of these notes a, te 
money is authorized by Section 61 of the National Bank 
which provides that any National bank upon receipt of ef mir 
circulating notes and after having ‘‘caused its promise to pay si 
notes on demand to be signed by the president or vice-pres: 

and cashier thereof, in such manner as to make them obliga 

promissory notes, payable on demand, at its place of busi: a 
* * * may issue and circulate the same as money.’’ 

Section 73 of the same act directed that each national } 
ing association outside of the reserve cities should select, su 
to the approval of the Comptroller of the Treasury, an ass 
tion in one of the reserve cities at which to redeem its circulat 
notes; and also directed each association in a reserve city to sc! 
an association in the city of New York as its agent for s 
redemption. ‘‘ But this section’’—we quote the concluding - 
tence—'‘‘shall not relieve any association from its liabilit 
redeem its circulating notes at its own counter, at par, in law 
money, on demand.”’ 

This section of the National Bank Act has, however, excepting 
the concluding clause, been superseded by Section 3 of an Act to 
Amend the National Bank Act, approved June 2oth, 1874, which 
provides ‘‘that every association organized or to be organized 
under the provisions of the said Act (the National Bank Act 
of the several acts amendatory thereof, shall at all times keep a: 
have on deposit in the Treasury of the United States, in law! 
money of the United States, a sum equal to § per cent. of its cir 
lation, which sum shall be counted as a part of its lawful reser) 

; and when the circulating notes of any such association: 
assorted or unassorted, shall be presented for redemption, in sums 
of $1000 or any multiple thereof, to the Treasurer of the United 
States, the same shall be redeemed in United States notes (green 
backs). All notes so redeemed shall be charged by the Treasure: 
the United States to the respective associations issuing the same 
and he shall notify them severally, on the first day of each month 
or oftener, at his discretion, of the amount of such redemptions 
and whenever such redemption for any association shall amount 
to the sum of $500, such association so notified shall deposit with 
the Treasurer of the United States a sum in United States notes 
equal to the amount of circulating notes so redeemed. . . . And 
provided further, that so much of Section 73 of said Nationa’ 


ing notes elsewhere than at its own counter, except as provi: 
for in this section, is hereby repealed.’’ 

So the national bank notes are redeemable only at Washing 
ton in United States notes, and over their own counters in lawiu! 
money of the United States. Failure to so provide for 
redemption of their notes subjects the bank so defaulting to '01 
feiture of the United States bonds deposited as security for thei 
circulation. 











ODDS AND ENDS. 
—— American flag originated in a resolution of Congress, June . 
13, 1777: ‘‘ That the flag of the thirteen United States be FINE BRI 
thirteen stripes, alternating red and white ; that the Union be E Suir 


thirteen stars, white in a blue field, representing a new constella- 
The \combination is thought to have been derived from 
the coat-of-arms of General Washington, which contained three 
stars in the upper portion, and three bars running across tle 
escutcheon. The grand Union flag of thirteen stripes was raise¢ 
on the heights near Boston January 2, 177 re 








Letters from tere 
say that the regulars in Boston did not understand it ; and as the 
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King’s speech had just been read to. the Americans they thought 
the new flag was a token of submission. 7he British Annual 
Register of 1776 says; ‘‘ They burnt the King’s speech, and 
changed their colors from the plain red ground, which they had 
hitherto used, to a flag with thirteen stripes, as a symbol of the 
number and union of the colonies.’’ A letter from Boston, pub- 
lished in 7he Pennsylvania Gazette, January, 1776, says: ‘* The 
grand union flag was raised on the 22d in compliment to the 
United Colonies.’’ The idea of making each stripe for a State was 
adopted from the first, but the pine tree rattlesnake and striped 
flag were used indiscriminately until July, 1777, when the blue 
union with the stars was added to the stripes, and the flag estab 
lished by law. Finally a new stripe was added for each new 
State admitted to the Union, until the flag became too large, 
when by act of Congress the stripes were reduced to the old thir 
teen, and now a star is added to the union at the introduction of 
each new State. The standard of the army is fixed at six feet six 
inches by four feet four inches, the number of stripes thirteen, 
viz., seven red and six white, the flag thus possesses. perfect pro- 
portions, being one-half longer than itis broad. The first stripe 
at the top is red, thet next white, and so down-alternately, the 
last red. ‘The blue ‘‘ field’’ for the stars is the width and square 
of the first* seven stripes, viz., four red and three white. These 
stripes extend from the side of the ‘*‘ field’’ 
the flag. The next stripe is white, extending the entire length 
of it, and directly under the ‘‘ field’’ in strong and pleasing relief 
then follow the remaining stripes alternately. The number of 
stars on the field is now forty-five. 
* 


After the last declaration of war with England, Elbert Ander- 
son, an army contractor, visited Troy, N. Y., where he purchased 
a large quantity of provisions. The inspectors of these articles at 
that place were Ebenezer and Samuel Wilson. The latter gentle- 
man (generally known as ‘‘ Uncle Sam’’) superintended in per- 
son the workmen employed in overhauling the purchases of the 
contractor, The casks were marked: ‘‘E. A. U. S.’’ This 
work fell to the lot of a facetious fellow, who on being asked ‘‘the 
meaning of the mark,’’ replied, ‘‘ Elbert Anderson and Uncle 
Sam.’’ The joke took and became current. 


AMONG THE PREACHERS 





66 S he is able’’—this the limit sole. 
We may not give to God some scanty dole. 


To Him who gives us all we ought to give 
Our gold, time, talents and the life we live. 
* 

The annual conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
which meet this fall and next spring will vote again on an amend- 
ment to admit women to the General Conference. The Switzer- 
land Conference has already voted, and its vote is overwhelmingly 
against admission. 

* 

Minister’s wife—You haven't been out of your study an hour 
this week. What is the matter? 

Minister—Some of the congregation say my sermons are too 
long, and I’m trying to write a short one. 

* OK 

Dr. S. A. Steel, the Editor of Zhe Epworth Fra, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was recently put on trial by 
the Book Committee for ‘‘misconduct and inefficiency, frivolity of 
spirit, vulgarity of style, misrepresentation,’’ etc., and for teach 
ing that ‘‘The use of tobacco is a sin.’’ The charges were 
sustained; but Dr. Steel was continued in his office on his promise 
to do better in the future. 

Ok 

The Western Recorder says: ‘‘A progressive Methodist 
preacher in Chicago, who has emptied his church by preaching 
has devised a new plan to fill his prayer-meet- 
ings. He provides free lunch on Wednesday nights at the 
prayer-meeting, lunch consisting of lemonade and ginger snaps.’’ 

* 

A clergyman, in speaking against the extravagances of 
Summer vacations, divides the indiscretions into seven different 
branches: First, the gossip on hotel verandas ; second, the read- 
ing of trashy novels; third, laziness; fourth, gambling; fifth, 
display of wealth in costly gowns, jewels and equipages ; sixth, 
the immodesty of bathing suits; seventh, indulgence in rich hotel 
food, ripe fruits of the season and so-called Summer drinks. 


to the extremity of 
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Reading Railroad 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 


NO SMOKE. NO CINDERS. 
ON AND AFTER SEPT. 8, 1896, 





Trains Leave Reading Terminal, - Philadelphia. 


oe Via. L. V. R. R. 

uffalo Day Express 

Parlor and Ypinin Car daily 9.00 A. M. 

Black Diamond Express Tao P.M. 

For Buffalo (Parlor Car) 

Buffalo and Chicago Kxpress dail 34 P. M. 

Sleeping Cars " Y Oa P M. 

Williamsport Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.05 A. 
M., 4.05 P.M. Dail (Sleepery 11.90 P. M. 

Lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte Express 
(Sleeper) daily, except Saturday, 11.30 


For New York 


Leave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30 (two-hour 
train), 8.30, 9.30, 10.80, 11.00 A. M., 12.45, (dining 
car), 1.80, 3. 06, 4.00, 4.02, 5.00, 6.10, 8.10 (dining 
car) P. M., 12.10 night. Sunda 8—4.10, 8.30, 9.30, 
10.10, 11.50 (dining car) A. M., 1.30, 8.58, 6.10, 8.10 
(dining car) P. M., 12.10 night. 

Leave 2th and Chestnut sts., 3.55, 7.59, 10.09, 
10.82, 11.04 A. M., 12.57 (dining car), 3.08, 4.10, 6.12, 
8.19 (dining car), 11.45 P. M. Sunday, 3.55, 10.82, 

12.04 - ng car), 4.10, 6.12, 8.19 (dining 
car), “i. 45 P. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.30, 
to; 8.15, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 1.80, 2.00, 8.30, 

4.00 (two-hour train), 4.30 (two-hour train), 5.00, 
6.00, 7.30, 9.00, P. M., 12.15 night. Sundays, 
4.30, 9.00, 10.00, 11.80 A. M., 4 4.00, 6.00, 6.00 
P. M., 12.15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and 
sows cars on night trains toand from New 
York. 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.05, 
8.00, 9.00, 11.00 A, M., 12.40, (Saturdays only, 1.82) 
2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 6.34, 9:45 P.M. Sundays, 6.26, 8.32, 
9.00 A. M., 1.10, 4.20, 6.34, 9.46 P. M. (9.45 P. M. does 
not connect for Kaston on Sunday.) 


For Schuylkill Valley Points 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown—Express, 
8.35, 10.05 A. M., 12.45, (Saturda 2 ? tr 
4.05, 6.80, 11.30 P. M. Accom., 

A. M., 1.42, 4.35, 5.58, 7.20 P. Me ee 
ny ress, 4.00, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 P.M. Accom., 7.30, 
5A. M., 6.15 P. M. 
Ror Reading. Express, & .85, 10.05 A. M., 12.46, 





(Saturdays onl Aa 30), 4.05, 6.80, 11.80 "Pp. M: 
Accom, 4.20, 7.45 A. M., 1.42, 4.36, 5.58, 7.20 P. M. 
Sunday—Express, 4.00; 9.06 A. M., 11.30 P. M. 


Accom., 7.30 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 
For Lebanon and a —Express, 8.35, 
10.05 A. M, we ag: yw t , 4.05, 6.80 P. M. 
Accom., 4.20 A. M., 1.42, 7.20 P. M. Sunday— 
Ex ress, 4.00, 7.30 A: ue yt, 6 15, P. M. 
For Gettysburg—8.85, 10.0) A. M. § 
A. M. 


For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.06 
(Saturdays only, 2-80), 4.05, 6.30, 1 

Accom., 4.20, 7.45 A. M, 142 P.M. Sunday— 
~— 4.00 9.06 A.M ,11.30 P.M. Accom., 6.15 


“- Shamokin ond. A a gr te at 
8.85, 1005 A. M., 4.05, 11.30 P.M. Sunday—Ex- 
press, 9.05 A. M., u 30 P. M. Additional for 
Shamokin—Express, week-days, 6.30 P.M. Ac- 
com., 4.20A.M. Sunday—Express, 4.00 A. M. 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10-05 A. M. 


For Atlantic Gity 


Leave Chestnut street and South street wharves: 
Week-days—Express, 9.00, 10.45 A. M., 2.00, 
4.00, 4 30, 5.00 P. M. Accom., 800A. M., 430, 
6.30 P. M. Sundays—Express, 8.00, 9.00, 10+0 
A.M. Accom., 8.00 A.M., 4.45 P.M. $1.40 Ex- 
cursion Train, 700 A.M. 

Leave Atlantic City Depot: Weekdays— 
Express, 7.00, 7.45, 3.16, 9.00 A. M., 3.30, 5.30, 
7.30 ?. ‘Accom. 7.55 A. M., 4.32 P. M. Sun- 
day Express, 4 00,5 00, 7 00, 8.00 P.M, Accom. 
7.15 A. 6.05 P. M. $1. 60 Excursion Train 
(from foot’ Mississippi avenue only) 6.10 P. M. 

Parlor cars on all express trains. 

Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 A. M., 5.00 P. M, 

Lakewood, week-days, 8 00 A. M., ‘4.30 P. M. 


For Cape May and Sea isle City. 


For Cape May, week-days, 9.15 A. M. (Satur- 
days only 1.0 ), 2.16,415 P.M Sundays, 9.15 
A.M. $100 Excursion train on Sundays, 7.00 


A. M. 
For Sea Isle City, week-days, 9.15 A. M, (Satur- 

days only, 1.00), 41> P. M. Sundays, 915 A. 
M. $1.00 Excursion train on Sundays, 7.00 A. M. 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, northeast 
cor. Broad and Chestnut, 833 Chestnut street, 20 
South Tenth street, 609 South Third street, 3962 
Market street and at stations. 

Union Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences. 





1. A. SWEIGARD, 
Gen, Superintendent, 


Cc. G. HANCOCK, 
Gen, Pass, Agent 





THE EDITOR. 
A Journal of Information for Literary Workers, 
An adviser, guide and educator; filled with 
helpful suggestions for preparing MSS., and 
finding a suitable market for same. 
Iiberal Prize Offers at All Times. 
Send for sample copy, an wp acquainted with 
the leading journal published in the interests of 
writers. Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 


The Editor Publishing Co., Franklin, 0. 
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The Questions of the Day. 


SHORT, SHARP AND COMPREWENSIBLE. 





Die Silber Frage :—The Silver Gaeeien 
Die Moderne Bond Skiaverel :—Modern 
Bond Slavery. 





Single Copies, 5 Cents. 
Thirty Copies, $1.00. 
One Hundred Copies, $2.50. 





A CAMPAIGN EDITION i® JUST OUT. 
Greatly reduced prices lo large quantities. 


JOHN RAUCH, 
734 Clinton Street, 


ore _CAMDEN, N. J. 
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* Unique tn periodical mee y 
San Francisco Chronicle. 
“ Most readable and attractive numbers.” 
Editor The Nation, N. Y. 


LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


The Magazine of California and 
the Southwest. 


Kdited by CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 
Lavishly Illustrated, $1.00 a year, Monthly, 
10 cents a Copy. 

pmon ita contributors are Jessie Kenton Fremont, 
Elizabeth B. Custer, Margaret Collier Graham, Joa 
quin Miller, Charlies Dudley Warner, T. 5. Vandyke, 
etc. 
Land of Sunshine Publishing Co., 
501-503 Stimson Building, Los Angoles, Ca 
Together with The American, one year, for §2.00. 


The Philistine: 
A Periodical of Protest 


“Would to God my name were not so terrible to 
the enemy as it is."'— 








Henry V. 
Printed Every Little While for the 
Society of The Philistines and 
Published by Them Monthly. Sub- 
scription, One Dollar Yearly. Sin- 
gle Copies, 10 Cents. Payable to 
the Bursar. 


“Jt ts very handsome and very sassy," 
Boston HERALD. 
“It 1s deliciously impudent." 
ROCHESTER HERALD. 
“Tt offers a most promising sign. 
New YORK TRIBUNE, 
“Jt gave mea purple moment." 
Tae Crap-Boox. 


The Philistine is calculated to lay the 
dust of convention and drive out the 
miasma of degeneracy, and while assailing 
the old gods may, in good time, rear new 
ones to the delight of the healthy popu- 
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Bast Aurora New York 


THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to Fashion, Litera - 
ture and Art. 

THE IMPERIAL shows monthly a large variety 
of elegantly engraved illustrations of the latest 
fashions for ladies, misses and children. Gives 
the latest information as to Fashion's Foibles, 
Suggestions for trimming, including many illus- 
trations of popular accessories to the toilette, 
Hints to Home Dressmakers, Millinery, Lessons 
in Fancy Work, Helps to Housewives, Interesting 
Stories and Skethes, Fun for the Little Folks, 
etc., etc. Price per copy roc. Subscription only 
Soc. per year. 

SPECIAL OFFER nam. 

To introduce the magazine to new subscribers 
we offer Three Months Trial Subscription for roc. 
Sample copy by mail postage paid, sc. Address 

IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


By Ezra 
Alexander 


THE PURITAN IN ENGLAND AND NEW ENGLAND. 
Hoyt Byington. With an Introduction by 
McKenzie, D. D. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Dr. Byington has embodied in this generous volume a con- 
siderable number of essays on special subjects akin to the Puri- 
tans, written from time to time. As presented these various 
papers have been re-written and revised, so as to give them con- 
tinuity ; and, together, they form a delightful and instructive 
account of the life, character and manners of that class of people 
to whom the author considers we are indebted for much that 
makes the American the sturdy specimen he is. The work treats 
of the Puritan in England ; the differences between the Puritan 
and the Pilgrim ; the ministers in the early days of New Eng- 
land ; of the family and community life of the Puritans ; of the 
religious views and tenets of the same people ; and of religious 
feeling generally in New England. 

In Dr. Byington’s volume we find much that interests us, 
despite the voluminous contributions to literature on the same 
subject which already fills library shelves. Particularly is there 
much information, in those chapters which give us an insight 
into the household life. Plain eating was apparently general. 
‘* The morning and evening meals for a hundred and fifty years,”’ 
the author tells us, ‘‘ were commonly of boiled Indian meal—hasty 
pudding—with milk or molasses, or else there was a porridge 
made of beans or peas flavored with salted beef or pork.’’ 

The places of worship were plain in the extreme—as became 
the views of those who gathered in them. There were no means 
for artificially warming the meeting places for many years. The 
congregations came there expecting to suffer in flesh while they 
fortified the spirit. And if any members were delinquent in the 
attendance, a fine brought their fault home to them. The Sabbath 
began at sunset Saturday. The congregation often was notified 
of the approach of church time by a drum, rapidly beaten. The 
service was simple in the extreme—a prayer, a chapter read from 
the Bible followed by an exhortation by the minister, a psalm 
sung by all, the sermon—this the feature of the proceedings, and 
often dragged out for more than an hour, and the congregation 
had completed their Sunday devotions at the Church. Dr. Bying- 
ton tells of these institutions in entertaining fashion, and his book 
may be recammended heartily to those who wish to increase their 
knowledge of the Puritans. 


SHAKESPEARE, THE Boy. By William J. Rolfe. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 

Here is a thoroughly fascinating and wholesome book to put 
into young hands. Much of its contents is already familiar to 
some juvenile readers, having appeared, we understand, in one of 
our most successful periodicals. But a still larger audience awaits 
the delightful description of the life of the great dramatist and 
poet as a boy which Dr. Rolfe out of his abundant information is 
singularly fitted to supply, and a warm welcome will be extended 
to the book. Dr. Rolfe is one of the first of Shakesperian scholars, 
and his capital edition of the plays of the master is known every- 
where. The present volume is, of course, in no wise an attempt 
at an extended inquiry into the boyhood of Shakespeare. But it 
is the product of a careful and thoroughly informed worker. In it 
Dr. Rolfe tells us of what the boy Shakespeare did to amuse him- 
self ; of the scenes in which he took part, aud of his home train- 
ing and his lessons. And there is not a dull line in the whole 
account. 


Soap BunsiKs. By Max Nordau. Translated by Mary J. 
Safford. New York. F. Tennyson Neely. 

Max Nordau has shown felicity:in the selection of a title for 
this volume of short stories. It might be wished that he had 
shown equal judgment in the publication of the stories them- 
selves. They are anything but a credit to the brilliant author of 
‘“‘Degeneration.’’ They strike one as the efforts of an undeveloped 
mind or one which study had fagged. Not one of them illustrates 
the power of Nordau’s pen. Why they have been printed it is not 
altogether hard to guess. The bookseller will not find the volume 
difficult to dispose of. Nordau is a name well known just 
now. The stories bear more or less ‘‘catchy’’ titles. The financial 
returns from ‘‘Soap Bubbles’’ may be something decidedly sub- 
stantial. But that is no excuse for the presentation of work 
which only tends to bring the name of the author into discredit. 
In fact, under the circumstances, it aggravates the original 
offense. ‘‘Soap Bubbles’’ is a performance which suggests that 
the writer is suffering severely from that tendency which he has 
declared is degrading the human race as a whole. 
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bv Silver Clubs or Democratic Committees, 
The Bryan Campaign Envelope 

takes like wild fire. It bears deautifu! Lith 
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Being the oldest and most wild ve 
read Electrical Weekly publishe 
in the United States. 

Sent to any address in United Stax 
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you mention this paper. 
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THE ELECTRICAL REVIEW, Taz R 
13 Park Row, New York City 5 
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A Present for One Doll 
Which Lasts Twelve Months-- 


“THE MOTHER'S JOURNAL. _—~ 
to Mother and Baby’ 's interests. we 
Sheldon Bolton, Editor, Srpciat \"" 
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Si.vER COINAGE: The burning Question of 1896. By 
john A. Grier. Chicago: Howard & Wilson Publishing 
Co. Paper, 25 cents. 


k 


Eleven years have passed since Mr. Grier published the first 
gart of this book; but so well has it stood the test of time that 
te author, in preparing for publication this, the sixth, edition 
¢ the work, found no occasion to revise or amend that which he 
ste in 1885, and the publishers were enabled to utilize the elec- 
potype plates from which the first impressions of the work were 
when. In 1889 an edition of the work was prepared with an 
gpendix, noting progress; and now Mr. Grier adds a second 
peendix, bringing the work down to date. 
~ Mr. Grier gives us a careful presentation of facts bearing on 
wr sliver coinage, and from these facts he draws forcible deduc 

os showing how the discarding of silver has led to the appreci- 
pias 0 yoo of gold, caused a constant fall in prices and brought untold 


ol msery to our people. When the fall in prices consequent on the 
; sopreciation of gold was mucli less marked than now, and when 
aah in 


ae tt seevils of the gold standard were much less accentuated, Mr. 


} A, Gner clearly pointed out the evils of an appreciating standard 
y wt te yd warned his countrymen against a continuance of that policy 
= - hich had already brought disaster, but which was recognized by 
ey wot few as the cause of growing distress and unrest among our 
usin Mam agecarning Classes. Ardent bimetallist in 1885, Mr. Greer is 
wt ot gardent bimetallist to-day; but his views as to the application 
00 per @ the remedy have undergone change during the past decade. 
RG, jn 885 he was opposed to the free coinage of silver, while advo- 
er, CooMMM sting extended purchases and coinage of silver on government 
swount. In 1889 he proposed the closing of the mints to gold as 
al wey are to silver, and the liberal purchase of both gold and silver 
government account; and to-day he urges the free coinage of sil- 
. e~a position he, a pronounced Republican, was driven into by the 
_— ieclaration of the Republican National Convention in favor of the 
maintenance of the existing gold standard. The re-publication of 
=v Mr. Grier's book is a timely addition to our stock of campaign 
PUNT erature, and it is much to the credit of the author that what he 
wrote in 1885 should do service in the campaign of 1896. 
oiak 
yw free 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
VIEW, Tsk RICHES OF CHAUCER. Edited by Charles Cowden Clarke (fourth 
BS ediuon), New York: The Macmillan Co. (Received from John 
ork City; Wanamaker, Philadelphia). Cloth, $2.00. 
im the TEE INSPIRATION OF HIsTORY. By James Mulcahey, S. T. D., New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. (Received from J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia). Cloth, $1.00. 


* 


gE MONEY QUESTION. By George H. Shibley, Chicago: Stable Money 
Publishing Co. Pp. 742. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 
T Tae BANKER HYPNOTIZED, By Thomas H. Proctor. Pp. 194. Vineland, 


N. J. Progressive Book Publishing Co. Paper, 25 cents. 
SIXTEEN TO ONR. By Richard Lowry. Pp. 272. Chicago: Charles H. 












—_ _ Kerr & Co. Paper, 25 cents. 

r ‘EE PEOPLE VS. THE GOLD Bucs. By A. D. Warner. Pp 144. Chicago: 
ws Charles H. Kerr & Co. Paper, 25 cents. 

um. cuss == Waite SLavE ; or, The Cross of Gold. By Helen L. Sumner. Pp. 34. 

aractet.” Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Paper, 10 cents. 
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“THE AMERICAN” AND “*BIMETALLIS/1.” 








tere are Additional Samples of the Many Letters We are Receiving 
from All Parts of the Country.—What the People 
Think and Say. 


Complete and Ready Refutations of Error. 


St., Pin. I wish I were able to commit your work on BIMETALLISM to 
Stuory, as it furnishes a complete and ready answer to all the 
Dolls eguments and erroneous statements made by the gold people. It 
oss *oy far the most comprehensive and valuable book I have read 


& the subject. W. S. WETMorE, Euclid, Ohio. 
Late President Eastern Bimetallic League, 
Shanghai, China. 
The Clearest and Best of All. 

Thave been for years a reader of THE AMERICAN. Its edi- 
brals on the silver question are the clearest and most apropos of 
“which appear in short form anywhere. 

Hon. JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 
Fifth Congressional District, Miss. 
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Bimetallism¢ BI M ET ALLISM S Bimetattism 


Or the Evils of Gold Monometallism and 
the Benefits of Bimetallism 


BY 


WHARTON BARKER 


A lucid, terse, yet exhaustive 
discussion on the Silver 
(Question, 


J 
SEND POR 
A COPY 
NOW 
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Handsomely bound In Cloth, $1.00. 
, Paper, 60 Cents. 
Sent postpaid to any 


address on receipt 
of price, 


Address 


BARKER PUBLISHING CO. 
119 South qth Street, Phila. 


Bimetallism 


Before sending for the above, read the following 


SPECIAL OFFER TO OUR READERS: 


To anyone sending us One Dollar we will send THR AMERICAN for six months, 
together with a copy of the Fifty-Cent edition of Wharton Barker’s invaluable 330- 
page work on “ Bimetallism ; or, The Evils of Gold-Monometallism and the Ben- 
efits of Bimetallism.’’? No voter can afford to be without this book, and during the 
Presidential campaign the weekly discussion in the columns of THE AMERICAN, 
of the paramount question before the American people, to wit: the restoration of 
silver to its place as money, will be invaluable to all those who are resolved to 
assist in the great struggle to free our people from financial vassalage to Great 
Britain, and our producing classes from the thraldom of virtual slavery to an olig- 
archy of wealth. 

Subscribe now, and take advantage of this great offer. 


$3.00 FOR $2.00. 


We also make the following liberal offer to those of our readers desiring to 
secure a handsomely bound cloth copy of Wharton Barker’s great work on 
‘“‘Bimetallism,or the Evils of Gold-Monometallism and the Benefits of Bimetallism,”’ 
—a book that should be in the hands of every voter. 

To anyone sending us $2.00, the regular annual subscriptiou price of THE 
AMERICAN, we will send THE AMERICAN for one year from receipt of subscription, 
together with a handsomely bound cloth copy of the above work which retails at 
$1.00. Old subscribers may renew their subscriptions now and take advantage of 
this offer. 

Subscribe at once, if you wish to take advantage of this great offer. 

BARKER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


119 South Fourth Street, Phila, 














Sure Help for the People’s Cause. 


After reading Tuk AMERICAN for the past three years, I 
have long since come to the conclusion that you have mastered 
the subject of bimetallism in all its details, and I believe if your 
book, BimeTALLiIsm, could be extensively circulated, it would 
Hon, J. V. COCKRELL, 

Thirteenth Congressional District, Texas. 
The Only Way to Spread the Light. 


Enclosed is a list of fifty names, to which I wish you to send 


benefit the cause greatly, 


THe AMERICAN for two months. The persons named in the 
list have asked our Chamber of Commerce for information in the 
gospel of bimetallism, and I think your paper is the best source 
for such information. Not knowing your charges for such a 
number of subscriptions, I enclose draft for $10, and will remit 
the balance on notice of the amount. 

JupGe Moses HALLert, Denver, Colo. 

The Best Authority. 

I consider Ta AMERICAN the best current publication I 
have read on bimetallism, and I wish to do all I can to circu- 
late it. 

S. J. Kent, Omaha, Neb. 
Clear, Honest and a Beneft to the People. 

I am delighted with the clearness of your financial articles 
and the general tone of honesty which pervades THe AMERICAN, 
and anything I can do to add to your circulation and thus benefit 
our people I will ever be ready to do, 

J. W. CAMpBELL, Middlesborough, Ky. 
An Efficient Educator. 

Tur AMERICAN is a great educator, and is doing efficient 
work for free silver. 

Mayor S. E. Jonrs, Roanoke, Va. 
It Ought to be Circulated Everywhere. 

I have become possessed of your BIMETALLISM, and have 
read it with much interest. I wish there might be 5,000,000 
voters read it. 

W. P. BuTLEeR, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Clear and Able. 

Tur AMERICAN is a welcome visitor at this office each 
week, and for clearness of exposition and ability of presentation 
I have found nothing to equal its articles on the money question. 

Independence Sentinel, Independence, Mo. 
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se IDN’T Peters contribute to the church fund ?”’ 
‘* Not so that you could notice it.’’ 

‘* Well, I remember hearing him say that he would be one of 
the very first to put his hand in his pocket.’’ 

‘‘ Well, it’s there yet.’’ 

* 

The following is told of an English army officer, long since 
dead. Meeting a lady who much disliked bim, he said : 

‘* Good evening, Miss You are looking very hand- 
some to-night.’’ 

‘* I wish I could say the same, Major."’ 

‘*Oh, but vou could if you were but to tell a lie, as I did,’’ 
was his quick retort. 

* 

A German gentleman one day received a telegram from the 
proprietor of a hotel in the south of France informing him of the 
death of his aunt, and asking him for particulars as to the dis- 
posal of the body. The gentleman begged that the body might 
be sent to Cologne, and, after telegraphing to the deceased's rela- 
tives to assemble in that city, travelled thither himself. In due 
time the coffin arrived. On being opened it was found to contain 
the body, not of an aunt, but of a Russian general in full uniform. 
Further telegrams elicited the information that the coffin contain- 
ing the body of the deceased lady had been forwarded in error to 
the relatives of the Russian general at St. Petersburg. Urgent 
telegrams were despatched to St. Petersburg, and after three days 


THE AMERICAN. 











of anxious awaiting this answer was received : ‘‘ Your aunt has 
been interred with full military honors."’ 


** 
=x 


A clergyman was standing at the corner of a square in the 
city on Thanksgiving Day about the hour of dinner, when one of 
his countrymen, observing the worthy father in perplexity, thus 


addressed him : 


‘*Q, Father O'Leary, how is your riverence ?’’ 

‘* Mighty put out, Pat,’’ was the reply. 

‘* Put out |! Who'd put out your riverence ?’’ 

‘* Ah, you don’t understand, that is just it. I am invited to 
dine at one of the houses in this square, and I have forgotten the 
name, aud I never looked at the number, and now it is nearly six 


o'clock.’’ 


‘Och, is that all?’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Just now be aisy, your 


riverence ; I'll settle that for you.’ 


So saying, away went the good-natured Irishman around the 
square, glancing at the houses, and when he discovered lights that 
denoted hospitality, he rang the door-bell and inquired : 


‘*Is Father O'’ Leary here ?’’ 


As might be expected, again and again he was repulsed. At 
length an angry footman exclaimed : 

‘* No, bother on Father O'Leary, he is not here, but he was 
to dine here to-day, and the cook is in a rage, and says the dinner 
will be spoiled. All is waiting for Father O’ Leary.”’ 

Paddy leaped from the door as if the steps were on fire, 
rushed up to the astonished priest, saying : 

‘‘ All is right, your riverence ; you dime at 2145, and 


mighty good dinner you'll get.’’ 


‘*O, Pat,’’ said the grateful pastor, ‘‘ the blessings of a hun 


gry man be upon you.’ 


‘* Long life and happiness to your riverence. I have yo 
malady, and only wish I had your cure.’’ 


ms 


Mother—Your pen-wiper has never been used at all. 
Little Johnny—Don’'t need it, my new pants is black. 


[September 16 1894 





tively produces a luxuriant growth of 

on the baidest head. Rapidly cures bald 
patches, scanty partings, hair falling, thin 
eyebrows and a and restores 

hair to origina 

whiskers and mustaches on the smoothest 
face at any age. ty ES 
W. A. LORRIMER’S EXCELSIOR HAIR 
FORCER O0O., 1005 Penna. Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 


thousands of persons in the United States 
who are afflicted with Hair Falling, Bald 
ness wy Fy e Seurf, Dandruff, Seanty 


Patches, Weak Eyebrows and 
A Meager and 
Beard and Mustaches and 4 
of the Hair and Scalp 


persons have tried several remedies with- 
out success and naturally hesitate to 

$1.00 without first knowing something 
about the article they are about to use, 


Lorrimer’s Excelsior 


will do what we claim, and to show its 
wonderful merit, we have decided to send 
a sample bottle, all charges prepaid, to 
any part of the world ou receipt of 25c. 
silver. 


who is in need of a prepara’ 
hair, will take advantage of this liberal 
offer, as it is only made the hope that 
Lorrimer’s Excelsior Hair Forcer may 
become widely known, and that its mar- 
vellous merits may be heraided forth 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land as being the greatest hair grower ever 
discovered. Address 


Excelsior Hair Forcer Co., 


monials free on ap’ 





Beautiful Hair... 


Lorrimer's Excelsior Hair Porcer = 
rt 


gray 
color Absolutely forces 


FREE ! specist Saer: FREE ! 


Lorrimer & Co. know that there are 


In order to prove to all that 


oe ——Hair Forcer 


We hope that every lady and gentleman 
tion for the 


W. A. LORRIMER’S 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Norz.—Descriptive pamphlet .and testi- 
plication. 
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A weekly paper for the 
theatre-goer. Has two @ 





virtues now —cleanliness and 
truthfulmess. More virtues in the 
future. Postal brings a sample 
copy. 

FOOTLIGHTS, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Populist Standard Authority 
OUR MONEY WARS, 


BY SAMUEL LEAVITT, 


Author of “ Dictator Grant" and Peacemaker 
Grange;" and Editor of Peter Cooper's 4doxe# 
A monument of learning.—/V. 0. ayune. He 
is not unknown to us, for we happen to Deve 
read his “ Peacemaker Gran e," etc. Quit 
worth careful perusal.—/. Y. Herald There ‘ 
no question of the value of the facts that he has 
digested and arranged.—San F. Chromic = 
epiiome of information. Leaves none of - 
facts unverified. Exceedingly useful.—so* © 
Cali. An encyclopedia on the money question.< 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. The financier of Bnasciers 
—W. H. Harvey. The benefit that this —— 
will be to the scientific student of value, — 
enormous.—V. Y. World. The most remarkabie 
book on finance of the century.— Arena. ee 
very valuable matter that was in danger of D6 
lost.— Gen. A. J. Warner. ust the = re 
information that is being needed to-day.— ~ 
D. Lloyd. No romance of Hugo, no tragedy & 
Shakespear, ever stirred the blood 4s does — 
infamous record.—7om Watson. Must sr 
undisputed in the forefront for years © pan wai 
Chicago Searchlight, Just the book we ba pao 
awaiting for twenty-five years.—He"’7 on 
Baird. The American system of me rr 
like Solomon’s temple, without the Dio 1 thie 
hammer, in the magnificent sequences O%! 
history.—H. £. win in Arena. The 1 wil 
a great one.— Editor o/ Noncon forms ~ 
be the standard for quotation and autho one 
JH. Ferriss. The most valuable financi! Fo 
that has come to our notice.—Farme7s 
Comprehensive, exhaustive, systematic © 
and condensed.—San Francisco Sic’. et, IL 
For sale at the office of THE NEWS. J Oo 
Post-paid, Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 5° c= 
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